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My wayfaring this summer has been of 
two kinds : my own faring forth to Tal- 
Blue Ridge, Lake Geneva and 
Estes Park to sense the stiffening tem- 
per of the Movement as it confronts 
the new world revolution; and second, 
the almost daily budget of letters and 
cables from colleagues around the 
world who far more intensely than we 
are caught between the advancing col- 
umns. 


ladega, 
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Talladega was of course 
capable, 
the adjectives one could not escape as 
he saw that crowd of Negro and white 
students facing their responsibility for 
building a order in this country 
and of being men and women with the 
spiritual stamina to do it. Unlike con- 
more (they think) 
from the hard realities of social injus- 
tice, there was no cutting of 


t Talladeg: 


unique. At- 


tractive, serious, Those are 


new 


ferences remote 


meetings 
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Thanks to 
the 
were 


Messrs. Burke 


discussions of 


and Wads- 
peace this 
different 
debates of 
What price convictions ? 


worth, 


summer severely from 


the academic recent years. 


Whether for 


collective security or pacifism the price 
to be paid was obvious. 

* 
But much of the cockiness of other 
vears has been replaced by a new rec- 


ognition that, as we strive as Chris- 
tians for love and justice in this mod- 
ern world, equally conscientious Chris- 
tians different conclu- 
There seems to be a strengthened 
spirit of solidarity and mutual respect 
differences. And a 
fact that Christ has 
lessons of sacrifice for 


may arrive at 


sions. 


over-arching our 
recognition of the 
new us beyond 


anything we can now see. 

















This year we surely will need to raig 
larger sums of money among Americay 
students for both China and Europe, 
as well as for student refugees and the 
regular work of the World’s Studer 
Christian Federation to replace (tem. 


porarily we trust) 
stopped from the 
rope. 


the support now 
Movements in Fy. 
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Toru Matsumoto as he sailed back ty 
Japan wrote, “Now I hope to have an 
opportunity to make myself more 
associated with £.C.M. in Ja- 
[ hope also that I can be of some 
service to maintaining international 
character of our Movement and yours.” 


closely 


pan. 
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Paul Moritz (K.U. ’39), after a year 
in China as our Traveling Fellow, is 
back in the U.S.A. for a year of col 
visits in all parts of the country. 
Cross-Pacific he stopped in Japan for 
the fiftieth anniversary of the found-} 
Movement, 


lege 


ing of the Japanese 
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Did you note the highly significant 
fact that recently the Bible was trans- 
lated into its thousandth language. No 
other book has appre yached that record 
and there is a reason. 


* 





This from a Czech newspaper: 


be render evil for good, that is t0| 
resemble a devil. 
To render evil for evil, that is to | 


resemble animals. 


To render good for good, that is to 
be a man. 
To render good for evil, that is to 
resemble God. 
—THe WAYFARER 
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1944—W elcome! 


We dedicate this issue to you. “In it we have tried 
to gather together ideas which may be valuable to you 
as you start off on the next stretch. We say “may” 
because we know full well that some of you already 
are at the saturation point and the gray matter simply 
can’t take any more “orientation,” it’s oriented enough! 
If you followed all the advice that has been given to 
you, you would be like the military gentlemen who 
rushed out of his tent, mounted his horse and rode 
off in all directions. 

One hope we cherish for you is that you may develop 
the bovine habit of rumination. In cows they call it 
cud-chewing. No matter what the fodder, Mrs. Cow 
(and Mr. likewise) quietly, meditatively chews and 
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rechews the stuff before she tries to assimilate it. And 
our guess is that you will find plenty to ruminate as 
you start the four years toward 1944. 

Just one item probably has been the core of ninety- 
nine per cent of all orientation speeches this September : 
“What the war means to the class of 1944.” And the 
answers undoubtedly divide almost equally between “ab- 
solutely nothing” and “absolutely everything.” You 
must regard this as the greatest world cataclysm of all 
time and prepare to take your part in meeting it; or 
you should recognize that your primary business is get- 
ting an education and that in the getting you must 
forget the turmoil outside the ivied class-room walls. 
Kither one or the other. 

As you ruminate this dilemma we believe you may 
find the facts of the modern world leading you to a 
conclusion different from either of these alternatives. 
As college students beginning your careers in 1940, 
you are entering upon a new period in world history. 
The abnormalities of these next years are to be the 
normalities of the world in which you must live and 
lead. The next four, six or ten years of preparation 
should be the preparation of an apprentice, viz. one 
who takes responsibility as he learns. You are mem- 
bers of this new world order—or disorder—now. 
What kind of a world we are moving into no one 
can tell you exactly. But your collegiate experience 
is—or you may make it so—not a play-boy interlude, 
but the beginning of your responsible participation in 
the growing pains of the unknown world that is coming 
into being. 


* 
Expelled 


From the newspapers we learn that six students at 
the University of Michigan were expelled during the 
summer (told not to return in the fall) because of 
their political activity in the American Student Union. 
“A bad influence,” “going around in bad company,” 
were the official explanations of the administration’s 
abrupt action. 

Here is a critical situation. Oh yes, there have been 
expulsions before. But generally they were for some 
genuinely anti-social reason, like incapacity to do col- 
lege work, or leprosy. But this time six of us in the 
present student generation are booted out for our be- 
liefs. This action makes exactly none of us safe from 
arbitrary expulsion, because every one of us has beliefs. 
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We don’t care what the A.S.U. is or isn’t. That’s 
not the issue. The issue is: can the president of a 
public institution, supported by taxes paid for the edu- 
cation of the youth of the country, deny such education 
to a part of that public for reasons dictated by his 
personal political opinions? We hope the Michigan 
student body, and especially the Christian organiza- 
tions there, will take steps to shed some light upon 
this situation. 


* 


This We Can Do 


“Is there nothing we can do?” This query has been 
on the lips of thoughtful citizens of the United States 
with increasing desperation for just a year. Students 
have shared to the full in the inner feeling that there 
must be some effective constructive impact which their 
idealism could bring to bear upon a disintegrating 
world. Yet attempted action has appeared virtually 
useless. Many students have opposed conscription; 
yet it seems certain, as this is written, to become law. 
They are concerned to keep their nation out of war; yet 
they see it inexorably drawn closer to its influence. A 
mood of frustration and futility is lowering upon many. 

Yet there is one thing which Christian students can 
dc, and do unitedly, all of them, which promises more 
constructive influence toward a fairer world than all 
other measures lumped together. it is—to help to 
save their fellow-students in Asia and Europe—tomor- 
row’s leaders—for tomorrow’s responsibilities. 

The saga of China’s students is slowly penetrating 
into the world’s consciousness. Historians are already 
acclaiming it as one of the greatest epics in the age-old 
chronicle of man’s quest for truth. Campuses sacked, 
occupied, demolished, closed—whole universities mi- 
grating hundreds and thousands of miles toward the 
frontier—temporary “universities” with mud-hut-dor- 
mitories, improvised classrooms and _ laboratories; 
clothing inadequate and food scarce. And yet—the 
preparation of tomorrow’s leadership going forward un- 
deterred. In that glorious achievement, American 
students through the Far Eastern Student Service Fund 
have played a notable, an indispensable part. In the 
China of the future, there will be many and many a 
leader of national prominence who will owe his edu- 
cation to the gift of some unidentified American com- 
rade. On another page, Generalissimo Chiang Kai 
Shek pays eloquent tribute to the significance of 
F.E.S.S.F. and speaks China’s gratitude. 

Now comes word of Europe’s desperation. Here 
details of the picture are not yet so clear. It will be 
some weeks before precise conditions will be fully 
known. But the plight of students is a particular phase 
of that larger tragedy of destitution, migration, exile, 
imprisonment, starvation. If the future leaders of the 
dispossessed and occupied lands of central and southern 
Europe are to survive the coming winter, and continue 
to make ready for tomorrow's tasks, it will be only 
through the concern and support of American student 
friends. 








At least three inescapable considerations should lead 
to the most widespread and generous support of Ry, 
ropean and Far Eastern relief in the history of Amer. 


ican student life. First, this is a project in which g 
students can unite. On almost every issue before 4 
today, there are sharp and sincere differences, By 
that the student populations of war-stricken lands myy 
be saved for the future’s reconstruction, all are agreed 
Second, this is distinctly a Christian project—tery 
fulfillment of the injunctions which lie at the yey 
heart of Christian faith. Third, no other opportunity 
offers itself with half the concrete significance for the 
cause which lies closest to our concern. To preserye 
and prepare men and women for responsibilities pe. 
yond the conflict and destruction—that is to lay ng 
the foundations for the New World. 
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When Conscription Comes 


When conscription comes—and as this is written jt 
appears as certain as Christmas—America enters a ney 
epoch, for conscription and its by-products are reyoly. 
tionary to the highest degree and their effects will 
felt in every area of our life. Where it hits the studen 
first is on enrollment day: Military Science will dis 
place that course on Astronomy or maybe it was Ar 
of the Pre-Ming Dynasty that you wanted to take 
Then, inevitably, the military influence seeps into the 
teacher’s presentation of material and thus is trans- 
planted into the student’s mind. The natty uniform: 
will go over big on the campus and girl’s clothes wil 
gather such dashing details as epaulets and brass but- 
tons. Movies and the press will feature military heroe 
and it will not be long before the “year of service’ 
becomes a badge of respectability and those who have 
not served become suspect as slackers or worse. Mos 
serious, from the viewpoint of education, is the effec 
of military training on the thinking apparatus. The 
traditional American way (on the campus) is to de 
bate, to argue, to concede the right to the holding of 
opposing viewpoints. But under military training the 
highest virtue is implicit obedience and the greates 
treason is independent thought or action. 

These considerations need to be given a place a 
we contemplate conscription. In days of regimentation 
they will help us to remember the tang of education 
freedom and its task in this totalitarian world. 
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Converging Angles 





In the editorial committee of this magazine—like 
the Student Christian Movement as a whole, and oxi 
like the student body of American colleges—there art| 
utterly opposing views on the question of conscription | 
This diversity has a complex rootage, going deep down | 
into religious faith, geographical location, international | 
fellowship, and many other sources of our Movemett 
life. That this is so is natural and all to the good, a 
think. Difference of opinion is the very essence of ot} 
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1A) 


heritage of free speech and the foundation of our 
democratic life. It is the antithesis of authoritarian dic- 
tation; therefore it is to be defended with vigor and 
with faith. i" , 

In the main there are three positions which at the 


res 
nal any beyond these three are many shades and 


nuances : 


(1) The interventionists are whole-heartedly in sup- 
port of the foreign policy of the present administration, 
This group is convinced that the British are fighting 
our battle and the battle for modern civilization; that 
defeat for England puts us next in line for direct at- 
tack. Q.E.D.—we need 50,000 planes, 150,000 men to 
man them, and universal compulsory draft. 

(2) The isolationists seriously question the present 
foreign policy. They believe that the Nazi threat has 
been grossly exaggerated by war hysterics; that Ger- 
many will be exhausted by her “total warfare” and 
therefore constitutes no threat to our security across 
the Atlantic but will need us as a friendly trading 
neighbor. We, say the isolationists, must not get into 
the war on any pretext; instead we must fortify demo- 
cracy by solving our own inner economic and social 
problems. This group wants only a moderate number 
of guns—but demands much butter and bread besides, 
and hospitals and schools and clinics and research cen- 
ters. 

(3) The third group takes the pacifist position. 
Those in this group who take their stand on religious 
grounds say war is incompatible with a gospel of love 
and goodwill. They admit the menace of Nazism but 
deny that evil can be overcome by evil; otherwise we 
become the thing we try to destroy. The pacifist posi- 
tion is not a negative one. Both the Quakers and the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, to mention two important 
supporters of this view, have clearcut, constructive pro- 
grams. They have plenty of tenacity and courage too 
—and in the coming months they are going to have 
ample opportunity to demonstrate both, or the signs 
are all wrong. 


What does this publication do in the face of these 
several diverse and irreconcilable opinions held by 
groups within the Student Christian Movement mem- 
bership? It has two choices: It can align itself with 
one group. Or, it can regard itself as an open forum. 
strategically available for democratic discussion of all 
urgent questions affecting the Movement, its pages 
open to all who have a contribution to make toward 
clear thinking and Christian action on the problems 
of these turbulent times. 

The latter course is no cinch, but we feel that it is 
the right one. We the Editorial Committee have con- 
victions and we shall not hesitate to state them, but in 
a Movement like ours we feel that an essential part of 
our Christian vocation is to grant equal respect to the 
positions of those from whom we differ and try to 
learn from them while hoping they too will learn 
from us. 
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ent time have considerable following, and of course, . 


Has Faith Been Blitzkrieged? 


Faith in God has frequently been a casualty of catas- 
trophe—especially when this faith is coupled with an 
easy optimism, a belief in Progress, and a self-righteous 
view of the morality of one’s nation or class. It is no 
calamity that a facile faith should collapse; it is all to 
the good, for self-righteous pretensions always have ob- 
scured God from the view of those who held them. 
Faith in the God of Jesus as portrayed in the Synoptic 
Gospels—the life as well as the teachings—is tenable 
even in such a world as ours. But this faith must take 
cognizance of several facts which Jesus proclaimed. 


(1) God “maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on 
the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the un- 
just.” He is no petty tyrant, neither is he a Santa 
Claus. But neither is he an “absentee landlord,” as 
someone has pictured him. Paul was a true interpreter 
of Jesus’ view of God when he wrote, “Be not deceived ; 
God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.” When we recognize this further 
fact—that what one man (or nation) sows is often 
carried by the winds of civilization into all gardens of 
the world—we see that the moral law does not work 
in isolated cells. We live in a world which is part of a 
universe, and our fortunes are tied up with those of 
all other people and nations. Considering the ways we 
and the other nations have conducted relationships in 
the past half-century or more, we have a strong case 
for proclaiming that the moral law, in this larger sense, 
is operating fully today, and the present predicament 
of the world is reason for belief in God. 


(2) Jesus held that God was Creator and that he 
“maketh his sun to rise.” The war—even the terrific 
impact of the Blitzkrieg—has not dislodged one jot or 
tittle of the arguments for faith in God discernible in 
the operation of the planets, the law of gravity or 
those of chemical reactions. 


(3) Jesus saw God working in human relationships ; 
he believed in the potential goodness of men as chil- 
dren of God. The tragic circumstances of the world 
today in no way disprove this, any more than does the 
folly of the wanton destruction of a work of art prove 
that the artist was lacking in creative ability. Because 
men have made a mess of things intrusted to their ad- 
ministration, is no reason for loss of faith in God. It 
is evidence of men’s lack of faith in God and their un- 
willingness to be guided by him. It would be a devas- 
tating defeat for high religion if the world were not 
in its present condition. 


(4) Finally, there is Jesus. No war has destroyed 
the validity of his teachings; no general has risen above 
him in stature. The Sermon on the Mount, backed by 
his life, has served to reveal that all the destructive 
chapters of secular history only demonstrate that any 
other way is futile. It is only the way of the cross that 
makes possible the resurrection; belief in this fact 
makes belief in God not only an intellectual concept, 
but a demonstrable way of life. 
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Courtesy 


WE CANNOT ISOLATE a part of life; 
We all must learn together, 

There is no segment of the human race 
Can rise alone 

Or rise upon another; 

We must be one, 

There is no way to halt the Nazi threat 
Save showing them life’s oneness. 

No act of ours 

Should widen gaps already made 
Between ourselves and fascists, 

We cannot fight 

Nor use refined varieties of war 

Like boycotts; 

We must not fret 

That we have ridden German ships 
And eat from Japan's dishes; 

We cannot isolate a part of life, 

For all must learn together. 


FRANK OLMSTEAD 





IN THIS CRITICAL HOUR 


. we believe it urgently necessary to think clearly about and 
support the positive forces inherent in our democratic and religious 
tradition, achieved at so great a price throughout our history. 
These forces must constitute any lasting defense against tyranny 
from without and within. 


It would be a tragic blunder if at this moment in our history we 
were to turn aside from our character as a free people to mili- 
tarism, authoritarianism, and the negation of those principles of 
democracy which in the present emergency need to be recognized 
and made more effective, rather than abandoned. We express our 
conviction that neither Christianity nor democracy can be de- 
fended with unchristian or undemocratic national policies. 


It is imperative, therefore, that all who wish to defend democracy 
cooperate in constructive action along the broad front of improving 
the social well-being of all our people and protecting the free dis- 
cussion of all issues which affect our common life. In such a 
period it is urgent that the responsibility of religion for the nurture 
of spiritual values, and the cultivation of personal and social con- 
science, be recognized as an indispensable part of our national 
defense. 


This is no program of mere expediency. It springs from our 
deepest convictions about the character of the universe, at the 
heart of which is a power making for righteousness. 

We who would defend American democracy therefore are 
confronted by a clear call to dedicate ourselves anew, in self- 
discipline and self-sacrifice, to a constructive program based on 
that righteousness on which the destiny of men and nations every- 
where depends. 


—Student Secretaries, assembled at Estes Park, July, 1940. 
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Rough Going for Pacifists? 


THOSE of us who take the pacifist stand Oppose 
conscription tor state purposes, because we Cannot 
give over our consciences and our lives to anythi 
less than God. We believe that God speaks to yg 
through Jesus Christ to make known a gospel of Joye 
and sacrifice in the world. We are perfectly aware 
that the world is not organized to help us make this 
witness. The opposite is true—and makes our job 
difficult and all the more challenging. We have to Open 
our own channels of service and goodwill—iittle bands 
which make good their healing witness in the center 
oft the world’s tension areas, both at home and abroad. | 

The pacifist position in these tense days always seems § 
to a superficial observer to be a negative stand. When | 
a sovereign state decrees that a certain course shall be } 
pursued, the man who opposes the decree is looked | 
upon as anti-social. Actually, while he is opposed to | 
the state the interests of society are as near his heart 
as anybody’s. Following always the dictates of society, ‘ 
as represented in official state decrees, strikes the paci- d 
fist as the surest sign that society has made itself its 
own final authority, its own god. Actually, says the 
pacifist, | am a higher patriot, because I constantly en- | 
deavor to pull the level of social fellowship up toward 
the God I worship, a fellowship which shall eventually 
be true membership in one body. Pr 

An imperative upon the Christian community in the 
days ahead is to keep the community in fact as well as 
in ideal. It will be hard for militarists to find any spot 
at which they can join in fellowship with pacifists, and 
vice versa. But it is right here that the testing of the 
Christian fellowship comes. Fair treatment for the 
religious pacifist must become a central concern for all 
of us, including those who disagree with him. The 
world is going to hate him. He is going to be told to 
shut up, pitched into jail and perhaps subjected to hu- 
miliating treatment. When all the rest are saying “It 
serves him right,” it is up to every non-pacifist man 
and woman in the Christian Movement to say: “He 
is my fellow Christian. He has gotten these beliefs 
at the same altar where I worship. Before that altar 
he is as right as I am.” 
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The issue of free speech will be raised this fall on 
many college campuses. Great tension surely is going 
to arise between student bodies and faculties; indeed 
some of the latter already are fighting Hitler with their 
students’ lives. There will be brawls and street fights, 
rotten eggs and feathers. What part will young Chris- 
tians take in such campus agitation? Will they try 
to work for a decent respect for others’ opinions? 

It is conceivable that youth sentiment, if strong 
enough, might prevail upon the government to provide 


— 





alternate service for conscientious objectors, in peace 
time. This would test pacifist sincerity. Socially use 
ful purposes would provide a parallel sacrifice to that 
which the army calls upon its conscripts to give. To 
obtain government action of this kind in peace time 
would be an enormous victory for democratic America. 


RICHARD BAKER. 
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Freshmen in 


A World at War 


* 


ERNEST H. WILKINS 
President, Oberlin College 


TO most of you who are entering college this year the 
fact that you are freshmen probably seems more im- 
portant than the fact that the world is at war, There 
is a sense in which you are right. The constructive 
processes of life are more important than the destruc- 
tive ones. It is more important, in the long run, that 
education go on than it is that nations should be fight- 
ing. It is more important, in the light of eternity, that 
waves of youth should be going to college than it is that 
waves of youth should be going “over the top.” I am 
not denying either the abnormal immediate importance 
of the world’s warfare or the ultimate importance of 
the issues at stake in the present conflict. I am simply 
saying that, on the scale of the largest possible measures 
of value, your going to college is of a higher order of 
importance than these other important things. 


Your Place in the World 


The college will do its best for you not primarily be- 
cause it likes you and thinks you are worth doing its 
best for, but primarily because the college regards itself 
as being in duty bound to send you on into the activities 
of the great human society trained and equipped as well 
as possible to play your parts therein. Perhaps the 
college experience will help you to get your minds 
around the fact that your deepest importance lies not 
in anything external, not in honors that may come to 
you, not in things that may be done for you, but in 
what you, in cooperation with untold numbers of like- 
minded men and women, can do for the maintenance 
and improvement of our civilization. 

That civilization is by no means finished or perfect. 
On the contrary, it is only started. It has been going 
something like 25,000 years: it has perhaps a thousand 
million years to go. We have already achieved much 
that was worth achieving, much that makes life more 
pleasant, more abundant; but we are still primitive 
rather than mature. 

Mankind possesses two noble instincts, from which 
our achievements, such as they are, have grown: the 
instinct of fellowship, or mutual good will, and the in- 
stinct of discovery, or “wanting to know.” Yet man 
has at the same time two ignoble instincts, which serve 
to oppose the first pair and to retard our progress: the 
instinct of selfishness, and the instinct of mental in- 
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ertia, or ignorance. And in our present era the two 
ignoble instincts, on the whole, still dominate the world. 

What society asks of you, in the broadest terms, is 
your help in the ageless, perhaps eternal, struggle to 
replace ignorance with wisdom and to replace selfish- 
ness with active and creative good will. The college, 
by and large, will put it within your power to be more 
efficient in that struggle and will tend to open your 
eyes to the need for the struggle, and to strengthen or 
stir in you the will to bear your part. 

Fortunately, the experience of qualifying yourselves 





CHRISTIAN CONSENSUS 
Regarding the Present War 


Originally drafted at the O-At-Ka Student 
Conference, this is a conscientious effort 
to state clearly our basic Christian agree- 
ments in a period of diverging opinions. 


These are days that try men’s souls. To the fierce war in Europe, 
its unforeseeable duration and issue, and its potential peril to all 
mankind, no intelligent mind can remain indifferent. It calls upon 
Christian men in particular to search their hearts and to inquire 
where they stand. For on the issues involved no Christian can 
remain neutral. 


There are two judgments which all Christians are called to make 
concerning a given war. One is the judgment upon the relative 
right and wrong as between the parties at war. The other is the 
judgment upon war per se. 


In both judgments concerning this war virtually all thoughtful 
Christians are in accord. In any particular war the Christian will 
define his attitude and act according to his view of the com- 
parative weight and urgency of these judgments. One Christian 
may feel constrained to take up arms; his friend may find himself 
compelled to take the contrary course. The one may believe that 
the immediate issues for his fellow-men are so great that he cannot 
refrain from going to their succour, even though he may have to 
recognize that he may be a party to all the evils of war. The other 
will believe that he cannot take part in any war, even though he 

have to recognize that his abstention may prolong great 
poe Fa 

However, this temporary diversion of paths should not be 
suffered to affect the fellowship of men with one another in Christ. 
They should honour each other's decision and be careful under all 
circumstances to maintain their community in Christ. And both 
alike should regard their perplexity as a symptom of the sin in 
which with all men they are involved 
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for efficient effort is in itself a good experience. It 
may be hard—it may be very hard at times; but there 
are deep satisfactions in growth in knowledge, in the 
broadening of one’s horizons, and in the consciousness 
of increase in one’s own powers. 


You will be more conscious of the world as a whole, 
now that you are college students, than you have ever 
been before: more conscious of the costly and irregular 
evolution that has made the world’s several human 
groupings what they are; more conscious of the small- 
ness and the potential unity of the world; more con- 
scious of the extent to which all portions of the world 
are interrelated with all other portions. You will gain 
that greater consciousness not only through books and 
lectures, but also through acquaintance with students 
from other parts of the world. It is one thing to say 
that China is a huge far-off country; it is another 
thing to get acquainted with a Chinese student who on 
your college campus exemplifies the quiet, peaceful, in- 
dustrious dignity of the Chinese. It is one thing to 
know that there is war in Europe; it is another thing 
to sit in class beside a refugee who has fled from fright- 
ful things which “couldn’t happen there,” but did 
happen. 

Your main business in college will be to go about the 
normal business of the college—it is for this very 
reason that the college was established. And you have 
the right, in college, to your full share of varied inter- 
ests and pleasures. But you will not be able to shut 
your eyes and ears to the outside world—and that out- 
side world is a world at war. 





War Poses Problems 


That fact in itself should be of the most intense in- 
terest to you, even if there were no chance of our own 
involvement: for the issues of the present conflict are 
not merely national ones—they are the fundamental 
issues Of freedom versus slavery, of status as human 
beings versus status as brutish instruments. 


But we are already involved in many of the implica- 
tions of war; we are already certain to suffer in re- 
spect to economic opportunity and the standard of liv- 
ing; and we are already engaged in tremendous and 
life-dislocating preparations for our national defense. 


The demoniac tyranny which has devastated Europe 
and which as I write is devastating Great Britain, can- 
not be trusted to stop at continental or hemispheric bar- 
riers. The revelations of Herman Rauschning, a 
former Nazi leader, make it clear that Nazism is set on 
achieving world domination. If we should not prepare 
an adequate defense, | have no doubt that we should 
become an early object of attack and of enslavement. 
And bad as war is, Nazi enslavement would be in- 
finitely worse than war. Nazi enslavement, like war, 
would take its toll—as it has taken its toll elsewhere— 
in murder and in torture, a terrible toll which does not 
pause to differentiate between combatants and non- 
combatants, between men and women, between young 
and old. Nazi enslavement, furthermore. would poison 
and ruin life in its suppression of all the values that 
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really make life worth while. For you in particular 
the fate of the universities in Czechoslovakia and Pp. 
land should be the most striking symbol of the com 
mental and spiritual ruin which is involved in Nazi ep. | 
slavement. That enslavement destroys all freedom— Se 
freedom to worship, to assemble, to write, to speak— 

and erects in its place a sub-human conformity which 

can only be carried on, so long as a man retains any 

vestige of his individual dignity, by such a process oj | thy 
constant pretense as makes life itself a continuous fie 

War is unchristian; but enslavement is more yp. 
christian still. That is a terrible dilemma; but its ter. 
ribleness does not diminish its reality. 

The chances are that before this article is published 
our Congress will have enacted a Selective Train; 
and Service Law as an essential part of our program of Co 
national defense. It seems likely, as | write, that the - 
law will not require the registration of men under 
twenty-one; so most of you will have at least two of 
three years of respite. But it is not too early for yoy 
to begin facing the possibility that you may be called 
to devote one of the probably many years that are 
fore you to playing your part in a great preventive 
fort, for the common good. In my judgment 
should face that possibility with calmness and wi 
clismay. 

You are still deeply in debt to your country (w 
is, essentially, a great group of people trying to 
together in the democratic way of life). For all 
years of your youth you have received from your coum |! 
try far more than you can possibly have given, far 
than you can fully repay. The burden of one’s debt 
one’s country is no heavy burden when one bears it 
pays it willingly, in the spirit of neighborliness. If 
falls to some of you to pay part of that debt by taking 
your places in the defense program, you should, in my 
judgment, accept your assignment with readiness and 
resolution. 

You will hear something, doubtless, of “conscientious 
objection.” I cannot discuss that problem here; but 
| should like to state my conviction that no man can 
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well maintain the position of objection if he really | in coll 


thinks through the physical and mental and _ spiritual = el 
implications of failure to bear his part in the national | facult 
effort to prevent war and enslavement—the national | belong 
effort to maintain peace and the dignity of free human | of col 
life. pot 

We are facing serious and sombre possibilities; but | know 
we may fairly look beyond them. Most of you will | stimu 
survive whatever happens, and will survive into a dis- } matut 


mayed society that will need you more than ever. You sors 
may have soon to bear your part in the national de- get h 


fense: you will quite certainly have to bear your part in need 
the national rehabilitation after defense is no longer there 
the great immediate necessity. of pi 

You are freshmen in a world at war: you may be head 
seniors in a world at peace. Whenever peace comes and» 
again, it must be made, even at heavy sacrifice, a suref, tiona 
a more worthy, a more truly Christian thing than peace \ seni 
has ever been before. May it be part of your lifework help 
to share in the making of such a peace! scho 
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WORTH KNOWING! 


THERE are two good ways to make a wrong start 
in college: either by appearing to know more than any- 
one else, or by being overcome by the might of the 
faculty and the majesty of the upperclassmen. If you 
belong to either group some of the richest opportunities 
of college will be closed to you. 


It is most important that you as freshmen learn to 
know older students and professors for the mental 
stimulation which comes through contact with more 
mature minds. From the wide experience of profes- 
sors and that of upper classmen you will be able to 
get help and advice. (If you think that you do not 
need advice, you do not belong in college!) Besides, 
there are the possibilities that you will enjoy games 
of pingpong at the home of the chemistry department’s 
head, that the Greek prof is a grand sport on a hike, 
and that most of the faculty are fascinating conversa- 
tionalists and and 
seniors, too, can enter into your good times as well as 
help you over the rough spots of your first year at 
school. 


sympathetic listeners. Juniors 
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Courtesy of The Epworth Highroad 


The girls (Greensboro College) may 
seem a bit uncertain but the boys 
(Emory) seem happy about the 
whole thing. 


There are four ways of missing real friendships: 
First, apple-polishing ; second, use of the back-slapping 
technique; third, you may attach yourself to someone 
and declare your complete dependence, and, fourth, 
there is the meek method of standing afar off and 
gazing with cow-like expression. (No one could ever 
tell from this last mentioned attack that you desired 
to learn to know him; he would probably think that 
you had lost your bifocals. ) 

A certain amount of respect, enthusiasm, openness, 
interest, and willingness will gain for you the friend- 
ship of people who have found direction for purpose- 
ful living—upperclassmen and members of the faculty. 

Jutiret A. Warp 
Wilson College 41 
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TIME OFF 


“THE greatest need of mankind today—individually 
and socially—is a true sense of direction,” says Canon 
Streeter. One doesn’t need to elaborate upon the com- 
plexity of our civilization which with its perpetual un- 
rest tends to make our lives confuséd, scattered, frag- 














mentary, unstable. In our “far from integrated edu- 
cational system,” with instruction often devoid of uni- 
fying principles, we find students emerging with no 
sure sense of direction or any purposeful plan for their 
lives. The tempo is so swift that even the thought of 
solitude seems absurd. Yet there is cumulative evidence 
that alternation between practical activity and solitude 
is essential to creative living and a sense of direction, 
purpose, poise, stability. 

Who has not experienced the re-creative values of 
silence? In silence our profoundest thoughts and in- 
most powers can best express themselves, calmness 
and serenity are nourished, inner unity is developed 
while inner struggles are resolved. Active reflection on 
significant aspects of individual and social life can clear 
one’s vision, release and channel emotions, deepen sym- 
pathies, and fertilize the imagination. 

Many values of solitude can be appropriated withcut 
prayer. But there comes, through silent communion, 
a vivid awareness of the presence of the living God, 
bringing motivation, direction, and dynamic. 

Today civilization is in crisis. The old order of things 
is inevitably disappearing. It may be for us to say 
after what image the new order will be built. If we 
would experience the deeper satisfactions of life, render 
significant service to society, and make our lives count 
for the very most, surely we must take time off—to 
think and to pray. 

TRUMAN A. Morrison, Jr. 
Birmingham Southern ’41 
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Fleeting 
Hours 














THERE are only twenty-four hours a day, and in 
order to make the best use of this time it is necessary 
to organize yourself and your time. Use your daily 
schedule of classes as a basis for a program; fill it out 
with allotments of time for study and extra-curriculars. 
You may not follow it exactly after it has been de- 
signed, but plan it anyway. 

At the beginning of every term I’ve said it, others 
have said it and you will say it, “I’m not going to let 
my work pile up and be so rushed at the end of the 
term.” Yet the end is always the busiest. You smile 
and say, Watch me! O.K.; if you can do it congratu- 
lations, nice going. 

There are several additional points to be considered 
in planning a time budget: Do not “grind” for long 
periods of time; shorter periods, with a change be- 
tween, make for more efficient study. If a job has to 
be done, develop an interest in it; one does better work 
in a field in which he is interested. And remember that 
it is better for you to do one or two extra-curriculars 
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exceptionally well than to dabble in a large number 
things and do each in a mediocre way. ) 
Among other things, take time for sleep, Sure, 
Edison did it and you may have a strong body so an 
wee hours won't phase you. But late hours are habit 
forming and fatigue is a poison which tends to weaker 
the physical structure. What good is a brain-fyll jj 
you aren’t strong enough to use it or even hold it yp: 
So watch your health, but don’t get “ill-phobia.” 
When you don’t seem to have enough time for all! 
the things you would like to do and study too, try fo! 
a week, or for a couple of days, writing down why 
you have done during each fifteen minute interval, Yoy 
will be able to see just what happens to those twenty. 
four hours and to check your time wastes. 


| 


Joe Goopman 
University of Washington ’40 
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GET YOUR BEARINGS 


BUST how is this jig-saw puzzle, college life, to b 
fitted into a pattern of four years of gratifying growth? | 
It’s almost as easy as getting sand in your shoes, to| 
muddle through college and have little to show for it 
And I’m convinced that the best insurance any entering 
freshman can acquire against boredom, loneliness, or 
a muddled college career is membership in a demo- 
cratic Christian fellowship group. This group might} 
be a YM or YWCA, a Student Christian Association, 
or a denominational church group—whatever the label, 
there are definite advantages in such membership. 

First among the advantages let us list fellowship. 
And second, a good group helps the student develop a 
social consciousness of the world around him. 

But most fundamentally, a democratic Christian fel- 
lowship group helps students work out an intelligent 
religious faith. During the first few years of college 
life it is almost the fashion to throw over all belief. 
To return home on vacation and shock the family by 
presenting earnest arguments to enlist them as free 
thinkers, agnostics, atheists, etc. (whichever brand hap- 
pens to have hit you the hardest at the moment) & 
greatly relished. Be skeptical, of course! Question } 
the basis of your beliefs; your mind would be sterile 
if you didn’t. However, out of such questioning 4 
philosophy of life must grow, if you are not to develop 
into a rudderless individual. A workable philosophy 
of life is best developed in company with other students 
engaged in a mutual quest. 

At college we are prone to find much confusion be 
cause all subjects are taught as the complete truth and 
they seem to war against each other. To me religion 
is the frame into which all these truths can be put and 
thus gain their proper perspective and their relation 
to each other. Life in college or out of it is incom- 
plete without contact with religion, for religion is the 
force which integrates and makes real all other phases 
of living. 


Mary Lou SANDER 
University of Washington '40 
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“ THIS NEW FREEDOM 








Sure 
a fey 
hab —and how to use it 
eaken 
ull if 
t up? * 
Bertha Shedd Mason 
OF all) 
Y for * 
What 
You BRAVE you seen Boulder Dam? A remarkable mon- in this important area of personal relations and personal 
‘enty- uwment to the intelligence of man and his constructive growth, we seem rarely to think of readiness, perhaps 
use of engineering and technical skill. For centuries because the responsibility to ourselves and others has 
AN | the Colorado River has flowed through the South- not been made clear. How then are we to know if we 
western desert leaving behind it sometimes the havoc are ready? First, we should have reached a stage in 
of flood. Locked now behind Boulder, this river can our maturity where self-interest is secondary to inter- 
no longer cause damage yet its tremendous force re- est in others; where we can declare our emotional inde- 
mains and is even increased. For the dam not only pendence from parents, remaining attached to them 
to be holds the water but regulates its flow. Controlled re- by bonds of mature affection rather than childish de- 
ywth? | lease will make the desert productive, will supply water pendence, and where enjoyment in companionship with 
ws, to | 108 human consumption, will transform some of the one’s Own sex, though genuine, is eclipsed by enjoyment 
~’. | river’s force into electric energy. No longer is this. in companionship with the other sex, in whom we have 
we force wasted and destructive, but through control it a lively interest. Second, we should have acquired a 
ye has become useful and creative. . considerable knowledge in regard to the part sex plays 
lesion. In our lives there are Colorado Rivers—forces which In life. his we need in developing our controls just 
night | left to themselves will be dissipated and perhaps even as engineers needed the finest technical knowledge in 
tien. destroy us, but controlled will further our develop- building Boulder Dam. ; 
labe] | ment and increase our creativeness. One such is the Specifically, we need to know the difference in body 
| force which draws us, sometimes drives us, toward the and function between men and women and the part 
ship, other Sex. At the point in our lives when we are col- each plays in reproduction ; something of normal emo- 
lop a lege freshmen it is particularly important to reckon tional development and how childhood experience in- 
with this force, for no matter how homesick, inexpe- fluences our later attitudes toward sex; and the dif- 
. fel rienced, or insignificant we may feel, we expand with ferences in emotional reactions of men and women 
igent a new sense of freedom—freedom from well meant but even to the same sexually stimulating situations. We 
lege irksome parental supervision, freedom to choose our must accept Sex aS 8 normal and good part of life, 
elieg | own friends, to behave as we please; in short, the free- understanding that its misuse may lead to very unhappy 
y by dom to guide our own lives and especially that part results. We should include a knowledge of at least 
to which includes relationships with members of the op- one ot these by-products, the venereal diseases. Al- 
a posite sex. This, like any worthwhile freedom, carries though this list could easily be lengthened, many of us 
t) A with it responsibility—responsibility of control, and cannot qualify for readiness even as it is. Fortunately 
stion : More even than that. there are good books available to help us, some to be 
7 found in college libraries, and some colleges now offer 
= Signs of Maturity courses in this field. 
el It may be relatively easy to catch up on “book knowl- 
4 This attraction toward the other sex basically is edge,” but what if our emotional maturity leaves some- 
rod physical; but just as the value and beauty of a rough thing to be desired? Are we “spoiled children,” still 
_, stone are increased by cutting and polishing, so this childishly self-centered? Participation in_ activities 
be ' fundamentally biological urge is enhanced by facets of where we do things for others—such as social service 
a esthetic, social, emotional and intellectual interest. ce mmittees—might help us a great deai. Are we still 
gion Through these facets we see the full beauty and crea- tied to apron strings’ It 
yer tiveness of this attraction, but only if we keep them may not be easy to loose 
alte polished with use, only if our contacts and relationships ourselves, but a _ gradual 
a with each other are many and varied. It is our re- drawing away, an increasing 
. the | sponsibility to learn to control this attraction in such a assertion’ of independence 
sases| | WAY that we will be able to realize the creative poten- 1s usually preferable to open 
tialities of our sexual endowment and to help, not revolt in which we are apt 
= hinder, others in the attainment of a similar objective. to cast discretion to the 
In the more tangible areas of everyday life we hesi- winds in an “I'll show 
tate to accept responsibility without preparation. Yet them” attitude ; and since we The Independent 
AN 
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need our families as emotional backlogs, we should 
avoid if possible violent rupture of ties and consequent 
alienation from the family. Are we not yet interested 
in the other sex? It may be due to lack of oppor- 
tunity or to shyness and social awkwardness—all quite 
susceptible of correction, and easily so in a co-educa- 
tional environment. 


Pattern for Living 


Now let us assume that we are ready to put our con- 
trol into action, to apply our intelligence to making the 
most of our personal and social relationships. How 
are we to apply this control to everyday living—a con- 
trol which not only directs but enhances the potential- 
ities of our sexual endowment? It would indeed be 
presumptive to think one could catalogue all the appli- 
cations, for each one of us must make our own de- 
cisions. All that can be done is to offer a number of 
generally applicable suggestions to serve as patterns for 
our own management. 

First, it is important to develop as wide an acquaint- 
ance as possible among members of the other sex, with 
different sorts of people and under differing circum- 
stances. An extensive acquaintance gives us knowledge 
of each other not otherwise obtainable, makes possible 
really discriminating choice of close friends and com- 
panions and serves as an-invaluable background for 
later choice of a marriage partner. Fortunate are we 
who in daily life have many a casual contact—on cam- 
pus, in classroom and through extra-curricular inter- 
ests—not only because it affords increased opportunity 
for acquaintance but also because it is natural. Segre- 
gation of the sexes puts an artificial premium on expe- 
rience with the other sex, making it difficult though not 
impossible to keep a wholesome perspective on such 
relationships. 

Second, in all our relationship we should respect the 
individuality of our associates. This respect shows 
itself in good manners—not the stilted and artificial 
variety but those based on real thoughtfulness—in the 
anticipation of another’s desires; in honoring another’s 
objections; in making the other’s ease and comfort a 
first consideration. This attitude banishes any feeling 
of awkwardness or self-consciousness we may have felt 
ourselves and gives us the joy of having shared a good 
time—a satisfaction so much more lasting than that 
which comes from having 
a good time at the expense 
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. of someone else. Through- 
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out all human experience 
there are many opportunities 
and temptations to exploit 
others, and the relationships 
between men and 
are no exception. For in- 
stance the girl who uses a 
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Say, Marge, has this “new 
freedom” anything to do with 
leap yeart 


women 








“line” to catch her man, who leads a man on and ther 
drops him for another, who demands homage in 
form of money spent on her; the young man who ¢. 
pects or demands sexual liberties in return for the! 
money he spends, who boasts of his conquests, why| 
uses prostitutes. After a little thinking and obsen,. 
tion we can add examples of our own to this brief lig 
examples which will teach us what to avoid, for jf We 
are to achieve our goal it will be through sharing Father | 


than through exploitation. 


All Life Is Growth 


Last, we need to learn the relative value and plag 
of sex in our lives. It is neither a treasure to 
hoarded, a skeleton to be kept in the closet, nor a gandy| 
possession to be displayed, but rather a precious git | 
to be used frequently, but not carelessly. If we are tp 
appreciate the full beauty of the physical expressions 
of sex we must first have a great deal of experienc 
with its other expressions. Beginning with the mog 
casual we should progress gradually through expe. | 
riences of greater sharing of various interests an(| 
greater intimacy, both emotional and physical. Qp 
the outskirts, the more casual acquaintanceships, the 
usual dating and dancing, we will enjoy the compan. 
ionship of many, but there will be fewer with whom 
we care to share our confidences or our embraces, and 


finally only one with whom we want to experience the | 


complete and intimate sharing of sexual intercourse as 
an expression of a deep mutual love. 

If we disregard the need of this gradual development 
we will lose much of the enjoyment in our relationships, 
for the facets of our precious stone are never polished 
to show its full radiance. If we jump from mere 
acquaintance.to petting as a routine part of every date, 
or as an effect of control-paralyzing alcohol, we not 
only lose opportunities for sharing interests, but our 
pre-occupation with the physical side of sex tends to 
give us a warped sense of its relative importance. Sex- 
ual intercourse experienced without the background of 
this “sexual culture” as Fritz Kunkel has called it, is 
an incomplete experience, and so only partially and 
temporarily satisfying, if not actually disappointing. 
This explains the disillusionment of some young mod- 
erns with ideas of “free love” as well as the likelihood 
of failure in those marriages based only on physical 
attraction and desire, or those in which either partner 
considers the physical part of sex vulgar or even supet- 
fluous. But worth waiting for and working for 1s 4 
marriage based on a genuine and time-tried love. It's 
thus that most of us can finally realize the creative 
possibilities of our sexual endowment, in a relationship 
with the most complete sharing in life: sharing of love, 
children, joy, sorrow, fun, and cares. But even if we 
should not marry, we need not despair, for the kind 
of control and development which we have been talk- 
ing about, will inevitably make us capable of creative 
living wherever and however we find ourselves. In fact, 
what has been said could be summarized in the precept. 


” 
“Do ye unto others as ye would have them do unto you. | 
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LOOK BEFORE 
YOU JOIN 


* 
Jim Taylor 


University of California °40 
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ARE you joining a house? Before answering this 
question, the new student will do well to consider all 
the angles carefully, because a wrong answer has thrown 
many a career on the rocks. 

In handing out advice to new students about frater- 
nities or sororities, there is great danger of over-gener- 
alization. So much depends ‘on the specific fraternity 
or sorority, the particular university and the individual 
student that /t is impossible to make categorical answers. 
At the outset I wish to make clear that I speak as no 
authority on the question but rather as one who has 
observed the fraternity and sorority systems (and 
henceforth I shall use the term “fraternity” generically, 
meaning both fraternity and sorority) working out on 
my own campus. I feel certain that many of the trends 
seen at “Cal” are also present on many another campus. 

Very much like the old grey mare the college frater- 
nity “ain’t what she used to be.” During the past decade 
many factors have greatly affected the place of the 
fraternity on the campus. Increased enrolments have 
created large demands for low cost housing and as a 
consequence dormitories and cooperatives have been 
thriving, often at the expense of the fraternity. Abuses 
within the fraternity and sorority systems have brought 
about “university sponsored houses” in competition 
with the big national houses. With the passing of the 
“roaring twenties” and the entrance of the depression 
years we have seen the alumni “tighten up.” Hundreds 
of houses, built by wealthy alumni in the lush days, 
have since folded up in bankruptcy. The college fra- 
ternity has definitely changed since dad’s time and for 
guidance the prospective pledge must look further than 
the older generation. 


Look °Em Over 


Many freshmen come to college with pre-conceived 
notions about fraternity life. The fraternity is a “den 
of moral iniquity,” or it is a “hotel” for the first 
class athletes or a glorified “country club” with an im- 
pregnable social caste—such notions are both quaint 
and inaccurate. Actually, the fraternity is a place 
where the student will live for several years and where 
he will enter into a temporary fraternal bond with a 
small group. Theoretically the tie that binds the 
“brothers” is a permanent one, but actually the close 
association ends after graduation. 
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Perhaps the most ill-founded pre-conception is the 
one that membership is pre-requisite to a successful 
and enjoyable college life. Each year it is demonstrated 
that “brotherhood” is only one of the real values of 
college life. Hundreds of students, all over the coun- 
try, are becoming outstanding leaders in their student 
bodies without benefit of fraternity. A shifting em- 
phasis in campus activities has made this trend more 
noticeable. In the days when proms and dances were 
the sole interest of student government, the fraterni- 
ties provided able leadership for these events. Recently, 
however, we have seen student governments interest 
themselves in issues of political and social importance. 
The extra-curricular program is concerned today with 
such problems as student housing, student health, condi- 
tions of student labor, questions of racial intolerance, 
war and peace, and employer-employee relationships. 
These activities are serving the valuable purpose of 
equipping the student for active and for effective citizen- 
ship in a democracy. The sheltered and secure life of 
the fraternity is conducive to a pleasant, but perhaps 
not the most stimulating, existence. While it is true 
that the fraternal bond makes for very close association 
among the brothers, the very closeness of this bond dis- 
courages the average member from making friendships 
with individuals of different races and in different eco- 
nomic brackets. 

The college campus is itself an unnatural vacuum, 
sheltered from the pressures of the outside world, and 
the fraternity tends to make this vacuum more com- 
plete. The big job for the college student today is to 
do what he can to break down the “ivory tower” type 
of education, and this job is made more difficult by 
fraternal affiliation. 

The emphasis of the fraternity system is strongly on 
conformity. The member is expected to “measure up” 
to behavior standards set by the organization. Ideas in 
conflict with those standards are generally discouraged. 
Under pressure of this kind the student inclines to ac- 
cept existing social injustices and to surrender any ¢e- 
sire they may have to help eradicate social evils. 


Quiz Section 


Certain definite questions must be faced before the 
freshman makes his decision about pledging. First of 
these is, “Can I afford it?” Naturally one who is 
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Beware! 


The Bell, State College, Pa. 
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unable to pay the fees 
lacks an important 
qualification! The 
prospective pledge 
must not make the 
error of regarding 
the ex- 
penses of fraternity 
life. He may find out later, to his dismay, that his house 
finds it necessary to levy extra assessments for such 
things as furniture, repairs, silverware, etc. On most 
campuses the financial standing of all fraternities may 
be ascertained at the dean’s office and the prospective 
pledge should certainly take advantage of this advance 
information 

When the freshman joins a house he must realize 
that he is entering into a social fellowship in which 
the pattern of living is rather rigidly set. The pledge 
will find that it is necessary to “keep up with the 
brothers.” He will go out with them, will wear the 
same kind of clothes they wear, will drink when they 
drink, will smoke if they smoke and will become a sort 
of “social carbon copy” of all the “brothers.” To a 
great extent his individuality goes out the window when 
he fastens on the pledge pin. If the prospective pledge 
is not able to “keep up” financially the results are usually 
unpleasant. 
them. 


fees as sole 





Of course there are exceptions—many of 
Many students have maintained their individu- 
ality in spite of pressure from the brothers, but it re- 
quires great courage to walk the “path of most resist- 
ance.’ It is much easier to “fit in” and “be like every- 
one else” than to be marked as “different.” 

The freshman will have to be certain of the answer 
to the question “will I get along with the brothers?” 
At many colleges the procedure is something like this. 
Soon after the freshman arrives he is contacted by the 
rushing chairman. The rushee is taken to dinner, 
lunch, a show, or a football game—then, if he “measures 
up” he is asked to join. On the basis of the three or 
four rushing dates the freshman must decide whether 
these are the fellows with whom he wants to be asso- 
ciated during the next four years. Invariably the rush- 
ing chairman sees that the rushee is showered with at- 
tention by the “biggest shots” of the house. During 
rush week his arm will be pumped by a star athlete, the 
editor of the school paper, the student body president— 
but the wise freshman will realize that these are not the 





fellows with whom primarily he will be associated. The 
freshman and sophomore members of the house are the 
ones with whom he will have to live and it is up to him 
to seek them out and be sure that they are the kind of 
companions he wants. 

If the freshman is rushed by any of the national fra. 
ternities, undoubtedly one of the big selling points wij 
be the advantages of national standing. The prospec. 
tive pledge must decide whether he will ever, in his 
travels, have any opportunity to make use of the chap. 
ters on the other campuses. The importance of national 
standing is likely to be exaggerated. The astute rush- 
ing chairman will also make a big issue of the outstand- 
ing alumni of the house. Usually the pledge is greatly 
impressed by the information that the president of this 
corporation or the pillar of that community were once 
members. Let him realize, though, that in any case his 
contact with the “man in high place” will still be very 
slight indeed. 

Most important of all, the freshman must make sure 
that membership in a house will not deprive him of any 
of his principles or ideals. Many freshmen come to 
college with religious or social convictions and after 
pledging find that there seeems to be no place in the 
house for these things. The religious student may be 
regarded as “different” (unpardonable sin!) and the 
fellow with a social conviction may be called “adolescent 
agitator” or “red hot.” Some are strong enough to 
withstand name-calling, but not many. Again, the path 
of least resistance becomes the easiest. Students with 
democratic convictions may find that the fraternity sys- 
tem exemplifies the social and economic caste system at 
its worst; students who condemn racial intolerance and 
class delineation may find that, as members of a fra- 
ternity, they are participating actively in the very thing 
that they condemn. 

If the student decides that the fraternity is not for 
him there are many alternatives that will offer the ad- 
vantages of fraternity life without the evils. The whole 
field of extra-curricular activities presents adequate op- 
portunities for making a broad group of friends. The 
college Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. offer opportunity 
for personal development and provide fine possibilities 
for “organizational affiliation.” The cooperative dormi- 
tory offers low cost housing free from racial intolerance 
and social demarcation. The student church group pro- 
vides a foundation for the development of religious 
convictions. The freshman must decide how his college 
experience can be made as complete and broad as pos- 
sible. The fraternity is never indispensable but often 
is actually detrimental. The freshman must be positive 
he knows what he is doing before he joins up. 
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FIRST of all, be sure that you are haunted by none 
of the following ideas: 

1. That you study better while listening to the radio. 
That you have to be “in the mood.” 
That it takes twenty minutes to get “warmed up,” 
and short periods are of little value. 

4. That you study better lying down. 

5. That you have never learned to concentrate. 

6. That you don’t have a “mind” for a certain type 


) 
, 
m3 


of subject. 

Equipment: A lot of time will be saved if your place 
of study and your equipment are efficiently organized. 
These hints may help: 

1. Establish 
purpose. 

2. Keep the room temperature a trifle cool—66 to 
Remember, you have the jumping rope and 


shrine that is always sacred to the 


OS degrees. 
the Indian clubs in the corner! Keep air moist and 
circulating. 

3. Provide yourself with a big, empty table with a 
dull, dark finish. Have a rack for reference books 
easily at hand. Use a small table for your typewriter, 
and preferably one with a drawer for stationery. Use 
straight, comfortable chairs that are adjusted to height. 

4. Buy an 8% x 11-inch 
standard one-drawer metal 
file and two hundred manila 
folders with index guides. 
(If you cannot purchase a 
metal file, an orange crate 
is the exact size!) Also pro- 
vide yourself with a small 
3x 5-inch metal file or shoe 
box, and 500 3 x 5-inch 
cards with an index guide. 
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5. Put a single 100-watt light above and behind your 
left shoulder (if you are right-handed) and remove 
all objects that reflect light into your eyes. An LES. 
lamp is a nice gift from Dad! (Your local electrical 
goods dealer will tell you what an I.E.S. lamp is, and 
why, if you don’t know.) 

6. Keep the top of your desk free of all extraneous 
materials. (Put her picture on the dresser!) 

7. Buy a ream of unglazed history notebook paper, 
ruled, but not in bright colors. Also secure a ream of 
white typewriter paper, punched to fit your notebook. 
Add scratch pads. Get a fountain pen, twelve lead 
pencils, and at least two colored pencils. Also: clips, 
paper fasteners, paste, scissors, ruler, blotters, ink, 
erasers, pen-knife, gummed ring reinforcements, rubber 
bands, and theme covers. 

8. Provide a standard desk dictionary, Webster's 
Collegiate Dictionary, Funk and Wagnalls Desk Stand- 
ard Dictionary, and the Concise Oxford Dictionary, are 
representative types. 

9. A book of grammar is invaluable: Good ones are: 
Shaw, Harry Jr., Writing and Rewriting, Harper, 1937. 
Kierzek, J. M., The Macmillan Handbook of English, 
Macmillan, 1939. 

10. An encyclopedia is serviceable but not necessary. 
Your bookstore or your librarian can give you good 
And, by the way, don’t 
“oift” if the company 
requires you to pay a “service charge.” You may buy 
one of the older editions very reasonably and it will 
serve your purposes admirably. 


advice before you buy one. 
accept any encyclopedia as a 


Have special sheets in your 

Note in detail the way in 
which the assignment is to be presented, the bibliog- 
raphy suggested, the date it is due, and any alternative 


Laying out the work. 
notebook for assignments. 
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Marks of a Well-Educated Man 


1. He is trained to use the tools of human intercourse 
with readiness, precision, and accuracy. We mean 
especially, language (particularly the mother tongue, 
both in speech and in writing) and the rudiments of 
numbers. Our age is adding to the tools of intercourse 
statistical symbols, such as tables and graphs. 


2. He must be able to study and to think without 
guidance from others. He must have command of the 
method of the mind, and he must be—to some extent 
—a thinker, and not a mere imitator. He may or may 
not have more opinions than other persons, but he has 
more opinions to which he has a right. 


3. He must have sufficient knowledge of nature to 
understand the main processes upon which human 
life and happiness depend. He must likewise possess 
general intelligence as to the method of science and 
as to the main achievements of the sciences. 


4. He knows enough of history to enable him to 
understand the main achievements of man. He is able 
to put each type of society, and each change of 
society, into a general perspective. 


5. He is acquainted with the major resources for 
intellectual and aesthetic enjoyment. He knows na- 
ture, literature, music and the other arts sufficiently 
to choose superior to inferior enjoyments. 


6. He is marked by his interests as well as his trained 
abilities. His attention is habitually attracted by sig- 
nificant rather than trivial objects, events, pursuits 
and enjoyments. He lives in a larger and more finely 
discriminated world than the uneducated man. 


7. He must have not only this general culture but 
also training for a specific occupation. 


8. He must have toward his fellows the habitual atti- 
tudes that are commonly called ethical—such atti- 


tudes as honesty, helpfulness, goodwill and coopera- 
tion. 


9. He must have loyalties to at least some of the im- 
portant organizations and institutions of society, such 
as one’s family, one’s country, one’s church. Edward 
Everett Hale’s Man Without a Country was internally 
undeveloped, a victim of spiritual deprivation, before 
the woes of his external plight began. 


10. If there is an inclusive meaning in life, an inclusive 
purpose in all our good purposes, then the sort of 
education that I have been outlining should include 
some apprehension of, and feeling for, the divine. The 
ideally educated man will reverence God, and know 
how to worship. 


11. A just ideal of education as a whole will make two 
additional assumptions, namely, that this is and ought 
to be a changing social world, and that the prime 
function of educated men and women is to make 
appropriate social changes. 


GEORGE A. COE. 
From “What Ails Our Youth” 





assignments. (Keep this sheet as an assignment-recor 


sheet for course review.) Make a special sheet fg, 
each large assignment—term papers, debates, reports. | 
and special projects, noting on it biographical data | 
hints, and ideas derived during the progress of the | 
course. 


Discover the purpose the instructor has in mind jg 
making the assignment. Interview him concerning large | 
assignments and when any assignment is not fully up. | 


derstood. (This helps in many ways!) 


Keep all course bibliographies in your notebook, for 
ready reference in class, at the library, during study 
periods. Devote the longer study periods—possibly 
Saturday mornings—to the preparation of larger as. 
signments—term papers, special projects, etc. Plan to 
do all school work during term periods. Do not usurp | 
vacation periods. You need time for recreation, other 
creative experiences and a general change of scene, 





Getting down to business. Be on time to your study 
appointment with yourself and have all the necessary | 
materials at hand. As warming-up exercise, place left | 
hand on back of neck and right hand on hips, and 
exert pressure gently but firmly in the direction of study 
chair. Sit down. Remove hands. Discipline yourself 
against distractions from without and within—bath- 
room-singing, cornet-playing, the radio, daydreaming, 
wool-gathering, etc. Maintain a physical and mental 
attitude of attention. 


Relegate to your mental waste-basket any distracting 
thoughts such as: “I'll go to bed. I can do this work 
in half the time when I’m in my stride.’—What did 
Jane mean by what she said in the hall today ?”"—“Dad’s 
not very well—he’s getting old, too.” —‘‘It’s quiet around 
here. Everybody else must be out on a date.” 
are definite 


How to handle an assignment. There 


ways of making your attack: 
1. Review the previous assignment briefly. 


2. Review today’s class notes, and note any comments 


. . i 
by the teacher concerning the assignment. 


3. Prepare your mind for the study by asking your- 
self questions about the topic. 


4. Have something definite to look for, such asa 
point of information, answers to questions, solutions 
to problems. 


5. First read the author’s summary of the book to be | 
read, and study the Contents; then look for the main 
points. 


6. Glance rapidly through the material, noting the 
paragraph headings. Then read rapidly to get a general 
idea of the chapter and the author’s method of pres- | 
entation. 


7. Read the assignment a second time, with care and 


thoroughness. 


(Turn to page 16) 
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A Distinguished 
efugee Arrives 


and 


Reporter Uses Notebook 


* 


THE Portuguese liner Quanza had a perky look as she 
submited to tying at her New York wharf. And 
well she might. A tiny ship as ocean travelers go 
(only 6,600 tons) she had never aspired to the trans- 
atlantic run, yet on this 20th day of August she had 
completed her maiden crossing. C’est la guerre! 

On board was Robert Mackie, genial Scotsman, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration and a familiar figure wherever the Student 
Movement is known—and that means just about every- 
where in the world. 

Gangplank down, the arrivals streamed off the 
steamer. Refugees, most of them. Later I learned 
that some were refugees for the third time in their 
hunted search for a homeland. 
was spoken aboard. 


Every known language 
Some of these emigrés were very 
rich—three were Rothschilds—but many others had 
nothing but their canceled steamship tickets. Quite 
a number, oddly enough, had only very recently dis- 
covered their American citizenship; they had American 
passports but spoke not a word of English! 

Peering over the guard-rail, we soon 
Mackies 


Steven. 


spied the 
all three of them: Mr. and Mrs. and young 
Rucksacks on back, they might have been an 
( Most 
of their baggage is “somewhere in France,” lost on one 
of numerous checkerboard moves in the game of avoid- 
ing the German soldiery. ) 


English family off for a holiday tramping tour. 


Then greetings: 


Happy landing, friends! Was it an adventurous trip? 

“Yes indeed, not a dull moment since we left Geneva, 
on June 16th.” That was more than two months ago! 
Steven’s excellent French (acquired at his international 
school) proved most useful; it was possible for him to 
purchase food in the French food shops, when it was 
not wise for his parents to try it. ‘We've been on all 
sorts of conveyances—bus, tram, train—in France, 
Spain and Portugal. You see we’re traveling light.” 
The reference was to the rucksacks, which Mr. Mackie 
Suspects will give rise to “quite a bit of chaffing”’— 
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“The Mackies”—rucksacks and all 


pronounce the vowel as in “art,” please. 

The car sped smoothly through New York’s chasms 
and soon rolled out into the green suburban country. 
Then we really got going on this question business: 


Is the refugee situation as bad as the newswriters say 
it 1s? 

“Incredibly worse!” Mr. Mackie’s eyes contracted 
as in pain, as his mind reproduced scenes of indescrib- 
able human suffering. “On the roads of France one 
meets constant streams of refugees; on some roads 
there are two streams, each moving in an opposite direc- 
tion. Everywhere one encounters people who are in the 
greatest distress because they have been unable to lo- 
cate lost relatives and friends. 
in the Federation 


One of my colleagues 
-Theo Preiss—is only one of thous- 
ands who have not been heard from since the beginning 
of the attack on France. In many places I ran into 
students—like the Austrian who spoke to me in a Bar- 
celona café, who hoped, vainly I fear, that he could 
manage somehow to get through Spain and then to 
America where he hopes to complete his college training. 
He is typical of many, many students who have little 
left but their clothes and their indomitable spirit.” 


Where are the students, Mr. Mackie? 

‘Many of the universities of Europe are closed, of 
course. Among the 2,000,000 prisoners of war in the 
hands of Germany there are a minimum of 20,000 
students living under conditions which free men can 
scarcely imagine. It is with these prisoners—in hos- 
pitals and in prison camps—that the Federation and 
the European Student Service Fund must do its special 
work. Books, newsletters, soap,—these things are tre- 
mendously precious when one has done without them 
for a long time. Even more priceless is the knowledge 
that the fellowship these students knew in the Federa- 
tion and other international movements is still a living 
bond and that their fellow students care what happens 
to them.” 
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Is the way clear for the Federation to carry on its 
relief work? 

“Fully so, fortunately. 
national Student Service and ‘Pan Romana’ (Roman 
Catholic student organization) to form a European 


We have joined with Inter- 


Student Relief Fund. We work with the World’s 
Y.M.C.A. and the Red Cross which from their Geneva 
headquarters keep in touch with all prison camps.” 


American students are eager to help their fellow 
students in these friendly ways; some of us fear, how- 
ever that the raising of relief funds may tend to involve 
us, emotionally at least, in the war. 1s there such danger? 

“None at all. Relief is administered with the utmost 
impartiality. We are and have been distributing ma- 
terials to young Poles and Czechs, Germans and French 
wherever we find them in need. We do much work 
with individuals and try to meet their special needs. 
Sometimes a bit of money is essential and sometimes 
clothes, but more often the most pressing need of men 
who have been a long time behind barbed wire is for 
literature and fellowship.” 


Can religion live through this terrible war? 
the Federation survive? 


Can 


“Although the war has made life difficult for students 
in every country and former country of Europe, the 
members of our Federation are demonstrating that they 
have a firm grip of the essentials of Christianity, and an 
extraordinary depth of charity. For example, coun- 
tries which have been wiped off the map—lI dare not 
mention names today—have raised money and sent it 
to help suffering fellow Christians. Whatever happens 
in the European holocaust, religion will live. It will 
surely meet new persecutions, and it surely will survive 
them. I say this most positively, because | have seen 
ample evidence that the real sense of fellowship in 
Christ is perhaps stronger than it ever has been. Inevi- 
tably lines of communication have shortened as the 
theatre of war has spread, and the avenues of fellow- 
ship—such as meetings and conferences—have been 
cut off. These limitations should prompt us to self- 
examination. Is our own faith strong enough so that 
it can withstand blows such as those which our fellows 
in Europe are now bearing with calm courage ?”’ 


What are your plans for the near future, Mr. Mackie? 

After settling my family on this continent | am ready 
to help—so far as I can—in the work of the American 
Movements; then as soon as feasible I will return to 
Britain for a visit so that I can better understand the 
life in my own country. After that—well I shall go 
where the Federation officers think that I can best serve 
students.” 
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HOW TO STUDY 
(From page 14) 


8. Make use of all charts, maps, tables, and graphs, 

9. Don’t skip words you do not understand. Use 
dictionary often. 

10. Outline the material and memorize main points 


General hints. Successful students have found these 
helpful : 


1. Try to do your studying in the form of the ag. 
tivity that will later be demanded when the materjaj 
is used. 

2. Don’t apply for help until absolutely necessary, 

3. When material must be gone over several times, 
listribute the repetition over more than one study 
period. 

4. Maintain a questioning attitude. 

Apply as soon as possible knowledge gained. 

6. Overlearn important materials for retention, 

7. Learn formulas and principles thoroughly before 
attempting to apply them. 

8. Make your own specific examples of general rules 
and principles. 


un 


9. Attempt to anticipate conclusions to be presented 
by teacher or text. 

Self-recitation. Imagine that you are making a re- 
port, having a debate, answering class questions, or 
criticizing the author’s point of view. 
self. 


Recite to your- 
Form questions that may be answered by the im- 
portant point in each paragraph. 
the questions. 


Continually review 
Try to form: questions of judgment 
and to answer them by making use of material pre- 
sented. 


How to concentrate. Concentration is not “forced 
attention.” It is not agonizing drudgery. In fact, it 
may be very pleasant. Neither is it a “faculty” or a 
“gift,” but many specific habits that are organized 
around interest and effort. 

Keep yourself in good physical condition. Set aside 
your worries and personal problems until you can give 
them your undivided attention. Make your work en- 
vironment suitable and yourself superior to petty an- 
noyances. Develop regular habits of work, at certain 
times and in certain places. Improve your reading effi- 
ciency and vocabulary. 


l’ork under pressure. Use practical incentives on 
yourself. Reward or deny yourself in terms of getting 
the job done. Develop the feeling that you want to 
master the material and that you will. Develop habits of 
positive attack on your subjects. Criticize the material 
you read. Sut don’t let 
intense tension, and 


Question the materials read. 


application become frowning, 
worry. 


* 


NOTE: The foregoing is from How to Make Good in Col- 
lege and is used by permission of the publishers, Association 
Press. Other very helpful sections of this volume (just off the 
press) deal with “Increasing Your Reading Efficiency” and 
“Techniques of Note-taking.” 
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World-wide Movement 


From the moment a student takes part in some mect- 
ing of the local Christian Association on the campus 
he steps into an organization that is part and parcel 
of what is known as the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. A hefty name, but Stop, Look and Listen 
a minute. Since 1895 it has included as full-fledged 
members, English, French, Swedish and German stu- 
dents, as well as those who come from “the land of the 
free and the home of the brave.” That was true from 
1914-1918 and it is true today. Its chairman is from 
the Netherlands; as vice-chairmen the Movement has 
an American, a German, and a Chinese. It boasts 
a big Japanese membership—close to 5,000 sons of 
Nippon, and daughters, too, kimonos and all. And at 
the same time there is a sizeable number of foot-sore 
and frequently bombed Chinese students in their long 
blue gowns, who hold fast to their membership in the 
same organization. That goes for students organized in 
Christian Associations or Christian fellowships of some 
kind or other in more than thirty countries—or former 
countries—around the world. The last group to be 
organized was at the University of Iceland. 

What does this World’s Student Christian Federation 
do? It holds together, in this disintegrating world, a 
fellowship of students who continue to trust one an- 
other, to work together wherever possible, and pray 
for each other. How do they hold together? Through 
the work of several secretaries who go from land to 
land helping to weave the fabric of that fellowship; 
through literature—a monthly news sheet and a quar- 
terly magazine, The Student World, and a page like 
this—which brings minds together even when students 
cannot meet face to face; through conferences when- 








-ever possible; through student relief funds; through a 


little silver cross, worn on the lapel as the symbol of 
this Movement; through prayer for one another in 
which that fellowship becomes real, because there we 
become aware that we are all spokes of a single wheel 
fastened in one hub at the center, in God. 


Japan 


The fiftieth Anniversary conference of the student 
YMCA in Japan crowded to capacity their camp near 
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the base of sacred Mount Fuji. Despite the limitations 
under which Christians operate in Japan, significant 
plans for expansion of the work were launched, made 
possible in part by the contribution from the Far East- 
ern Student Service Fund raised in the United States. 
The American Student Christian Movement was repre- 
sented by Paul Moritz who was on his way from China 
to the U.S.A. Circumstances did not make it possible 
for an official representative of the Chinese Movement 
to attend but one of the American secretaries on their 
staff was able to be there. Contacts continue to be 
maintained ! 


Czechoslovakia 


The former General Secretary of the Czech Student 
Christian Movement was still in prison at the time of 
writing without any specific charge having been brought 
against him. Little hope for his early release exists. 
But the work goes on much fortified by the summer con- 
ference that was held. 


Finland 


“Though the war has brought us much suffering 
there is hardly any time in this century when one finds 
so little hatred of the Russians as at present. Spiritu- 
ally this is a most delightful phenomenon. Undoubtedly 
it may be regarded as a special blessing of God, a way 
in which He has heard prayers prayed in Finland and 
for Finland. It must also be acknowledged that since 
the conclusion of peace the ways of action of our enemy 
have been remarkably correct.” A contribution for 
their work raised by Dutch young people came as a com- 
plete surprise and brought them great encouragement 
as they faced the many difficulties of reconstruction. 


Letter From England 


“The British S.C.M. is still carrying on steadily with 
its work. The attendance at the summer conferences in 
Ireland and England was surprisingly large. From 
the Christian point of view, there is a sense in which 
the situation can even be described as hopeful. It is 
now possible to speak of great truths of the Christian 
Gospel to the masses of the people in a way which was 
excluded even a month ago. All comfortable, liberal, 
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GENERALISSIMO 
CHIANG KAI SHEK 


To American Students 


Translation forwarded by Paul Moritz after an audience 
with the Commander-in-Chief of the Chinese forces. 


The measure of sympathy and understanding em- 
bodied in your relief plans is something Chinese youth 
will always cherish. It shows that young Americans are 
keenly alive to the significance of our resistance against 
aggression and the part our students are playing and 
will play. This mutual understanding and goodwill, in 
my opinion, cannot fail to strengthen the friendly bonds 
of our two great nations. 

It is also my belief that the United States will use her 
power in the interests of righteousness and peace, and 
that she will judiciously and vigorously assert her posi- 
tive desire to restore international order based on justice. 
Toward the fulfillment of this belief, there is much that 
American students can contribute. 


CHIANG KAI SHEK 











optimistic illusions have now been shattered. Among 
students, especially among organized students, these 
illusions continued to be held longer than among other 
groups. But now the experience of the S.C.M. staff 
corresponds with that of the leadership of the churches. 
There is a tremendous opportunity for the most direct 
kind of Christian evangelistic work. In the churches, 
as in the S.C.M., the joining together of Christian 
people from all denominations has been most marked. 
The cry is for an ‘English Confessional Church.’ Among 
student leaders there is evidence of deep penitence for 
the failure hitherto to present sufficiently definitely the 
specific Christian challenge, especially when Christian 
students have been collaborating with others, particu- 
larly those of the left-wing, and it is realized that the 
failure of the Christian forces to act together has been 
a very serious one. This change of mood can be turned 
either into constructive or destructive channels, but it 
does mean that we are fighting on a new kind of ground 
in which the heights and depths of human experience 
are being encountered all the time.” 


Letter From France 


“The terrible ordeal which sweeps us toward an abyss, 
darker each day, seems to us like a just punishment of 
the Holy God. We accept it from his hand, as we ac- 
cept also the judgment that our friends can and ought 
to make upon us. We shall learn to live wholly de- 
pendent on God’s mercy, trusting completely in the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, his forgiveness and the 
possibility of laboring for his glory. Know that we re- 
main in communion with you, trying to be loyal to our 
God and to our friends. This thought is a light for us 
in the darkness into which we are entering. Pray 
for us.” 
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Where Are the Students? 


China’s colleges were concentrated along the coay 
right where the fighting was heaviest. Only four oy 
of about 170 colleges have been able to Carry on 
work in their own buildings. But China today has mor, 
students in college than before the war began. Ther 
is no space here to tell the epic of their moving thoy. 
sands of miles inland. What for? For the education 
which will produce the trained men China needs. While 
American students are working their way through, 
Chinese students are starving their way through. The 
$72,000 raised by American students in the past three 
years is what has turned the scales for them. 

What about the students in Europe? The Czech 
universities were closed by the Nazi regime some months 
before the war began. Then Poland was “finished,” 
Finand is managing to carry on—with countless empty 
places left by the war, among students and faculty, 
Probably the colleges will go on, severely restricted, 
in Esthonia, Lithuania and Latvia. They will be sur- 
rounded with literally thousands of refugee students 
and professors from Poland, hungry not just for knowl 
edge but for some food and warm clothing. Rumania 
has been flooded with some thousands more of both 
Poles and Czechs, and Hungary has, too. The condi- 
tions in refugee camps are abysmal. From Denmark 
there is no news yet, nor from Norway, but it will bea 
miracle if education can go forward in the latter. Bel- 
gium, Holland and most of France are blacked out as 
far as higher education goes, and desperate need, spir- 
itual as well as physical, exists among those who were 
students and survived. Spanish refugees are still living 
in wretched circumstances and seeking outlet from 
southern France. 














Messner in The Rochester Times Union 


“Im darkest Africa” 
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A PROGRAM PAGE 


How Northwestern Got a 
University-Community Cooperative 


FOR twenty-five years the students and faculty of 
Northwestern have raised seasonal complaints against 
the Evanston book stores for poor service and high 
prices. In the spring of 1939 a cooperative study 
group was started by students. In June, this group 
petitioned the North Shore Cooperative in the commu- 
ity (started in 1935, the North Shore Cooperative op- 
erates a Grocery Store, Meat Market, Gas Station, 
Dairy, and Laundry; it has about 1,000 members), to 
admit students to membership, and to appoint a com- 
mittee to study the possibility of opening a cooperative 
book store in the fall. A committee, appointed to sur- 
vey the field, recommended that a store be opened as a 
branch of the North Shore Cooperative, and that stu- 
dents be admitted into full membership in the Society. 

The opening of the Cooperative Book Store was an- 
nounced to the campus and to the community on Sep- 
tember 19, two days before registration for the fall 
semester. The following day, the three privately- 
owned stores in Evanston plastered the campus with 
flyers and filled the college paper with ads announcing 
a cut of ten per cent on all new books. The coopera- 
tive store did a business of more than $3,000 the first 
three days, without cutting prices. It would have done 
considerably more business if its stock had been ade- 
quate to meet the demand. 

During its first six months the Cooperative Book 
Store became well known to the campus, and grew 
in popularity in the community. Fraternity houses 
and dormitory groups have had professors in to discuss 
cooperative principles; student committees on Educa- 
tion, Promotion Sales Analysis, and Publicity, have 
been busy making the campus cooperative conscious. 








Co-operators 
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The Committee of Management and the 445 student- 
faculty members are now making plans to increase their 
membership, to raise more share-capital, and to expand 
the store so that more Northwestern students, faculty 
members, and North Shore Cooperators may supply 
their needs cooperatively. 

It is too early to predict the final outcome of the 
store as a business venture; however, a few months 
cooperative work on the part of students, faculty, and 
community members of the North Shore Cooperative 
has developed an educational and economic venture 
that has had far-reaching consequences. These mem- 
bers are learning the difficulties and satisfaction of 
building a cooperative economy by working at the job 
of meeting the economic needs of their community in 
a cooperative way. 


Grorce W. Gri Lt, Jr. 
Chairman of the Student Board of Directors 


Interracial Choral Concert 


The Greensboro Intercollegiate Commission on Race 
Relations cooperates with the Guilford County Inter- 
racial Commission, a Community group in a choral 
concert to demonstrate and encourage interracial un- 
derstanding. 

The seven colleges in the Greensboro area, both 
Negro and white, participate in the concert through 
a choir or glee club. At this year’s concert, held on 
Race Relations Sunday, a student made a brief speech 
of welcome; the Right Reverend Edwin A. Penick, 
Chairman of the Interracial Commission in North Caro- 
lina, spoke on the significance of this interracial gather- 
ing of four hundred people, meeting in a large town 
church as an unsegregated audience. 

The Interracial Choral Concert is always an experi- 
ence of inspiration, for it is a time of natural fellowship 
and worship. In closing the concert this year, Dr. 
Nathaniel Dett of Bennett College led the choirs and 
audience in the singing of the thrilling anthem “Let us 
march on ’til victory is won.” 

The Greensboro Intercollegiate Commission on Race 
Relations is a small group of students and faculty from 
colleges in the Greensboro area; it meets together for 
an evening each month at a member college. Its pur- 
pose it to study race problems and to bring about better 
relations among the Negro and white people in colleges 
and community. The programs usually consist of an 
informal meeting with an outside speaker who leads 
a group discussion on some aspect of race relations in 
the South. The discussions and fellowship make the 
meetings of significant value both to members and 
visitors. 


Womans College, Univ. of N.C. 


Eunice KING 
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HELEN Morton 
Japan, China, India, 
Philippines, Australia 
will be her *field.” 


National and Regional Secretaries 


As executive secretary of the National Student 
Council of the Y.W.C.A., Helen Morton played a sig- 
nificant part in the organization, fellowship and _pro- 
gram of the World’s Student Christian Federation. It 
seems quite fitting, therefore, that on her resignation as 
executive secretary she should become a Federation 


secretary for the Far East. Miss Morton will go to 


Japan, free and occupied China, India, the Philippines; 


Australia and New Zealand. Her task will be one of 
interpretation and encouragement, the strengthening of 
one of the few international links which still hold. 


Eleanor French (Smith College) has been appointed 
Acting Executive to succeed Helen Morton. As 
Y.W.C.A. secretary at Ohio State University she took 
an active part in student work in the Geneva Region 
and in various national commissions, notably the inter- 
racial. Graduate study at Teacher’s College, Columbia 
University, has brought her a Master’s degree and put 
her well along toward a doctorate in the field of religi- 
ous education. Miss French’s responsibilities involve 
the direction of Y.W.C.A. student policies and inter- 
pretation of those policies to the general movement; 
she will also cooperate with Roland Elliott as the Exe- 
cutive Secretary of the N.I.C.C. It is a piece of rare 
good fortune that the Student Movement can count 
upon the sound judgment, the clear understanding of 
its policies, and the devotion to its purpose which Miss 
French brings to her new responsibilities. 


We welcome Edwin Espy as the Secretary-elect of 
the Student Volunteer Movement, and as a member of 
the Editorial Committee of the Intercollegian. 

R. H. Edwin Espy was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Redlands and Union Theological Seminary. He 
has studied at Munich, Tubigen and Heidelberg; has 
gained an exceptional knowledge of modern life in 
Germany, including its youth hostels, work camps, and 
concentration camps. As a leader in the World’s Stu- 





OF EVENTS 


dent Christian Federation and International Student | 
Service he traveled throughout Europe, working with 
youth groups. His articles about youth have appeare 
in English, German, French and American journals, 

Since 1936 Edwin Espy has been Youth Secretay 
of the World Alliance for International Friendship 
Through the Churches, and of the Provisional Com. 
mittee of the World Council of Churches (in Process 
of formation), operating from headquarters in Geneya 
Switzerland. He has had unique contacts with Chris. 
tian youth and youth lead- 
ers from all parts of the 
world, including the leaders 
of the younger churches 
and of the missionary move- 
ment. At Oxford and 
Edinburgh he was a leader 
of the youth sections and 
was Executive Secretary of 
the World Conference of 
Christian Youth, which in 
1939 brought together in 
Amsterdam the most repre- 
sentative world gathering of 
Christian youth that has 
ever been held. 

* 





Epwin Espy 


Luther Tucker becomes 
Associate Secretary, Na- 
tional Council, Y.M.C.A. 

Carrie Meares is Personnel Secretary, National Stu- 
dent Council .Y.W.C.A. 

Carroll Moon and Margaret Sullwold go to the 
Rocky Mountain Region. 

Henry Ware, Southeast Region. 

Samuel J. Mills, Preparatory Schools. 


* 


Story of Student Initiative 


Ninety years ago a group of students at Bucknell 
organized themselves into the Society for Religious En- 
quiry. In 1882 the Society changed its name to YMCA 
and three years later the women students founded the 
YWCA on this campus. The Bucknell C.4. News te 
calls that Bucknell was represented at the very first | 
Intercollegiate Student Conference held in Northfield 
in 1886, and since the founding of the WSCF the col 
lege has always been an active link in that world-wide 
student organization. The campus religious work, 
since 1934, has centered in the Bucknell University 
Christian Association. Activities today take in a wide 
scope: a regularly published news letter is issued to | 
members ; Student Church, meeting every Sunday eve 
ning, is an integral part of campus life; and in the 
1939-40 school year membership has reached its high 
est peak, over six hundred. 
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Chinese Goods for Sale 


The World Fellowship Club of the 
University of Southern California 
sponsored a sale of Chinese goods to 
help students enrolled at the univer- 
sity, who are unable to obtain funds 


from China. 
War conditions have made a Chi- 


nese dollar equal in to an 
American dime, so it is impossible in 


value 


most cases for relatives to send money 
enough to support students studying 
in this country. Many solve the prob- 
lem by sending merchandise, which the 
students try to sell. A difficulty is 
that individually the students have only 
a limited outlet for these wares. 


The World Friendship Club under- 
took to introduce the students to the 
campus by having them pool their 
goods in a two-day sale. Silks and 
linens were piled high on one end of 
the table-counter while cinnabar rings, 
tiny porcelain horses, and vases of all 
sizes caught the eye of the customers 
at the other end. On the wall hung 
scrolls, silhouettes, and gay paper lan- 
terns. Saleswomen wearing em- 
broidered mandarin coats offered jas- 
min tea in lacquered jars. Receipts 
from the sale totaled $160, a real boon 
to the six Chinese students. 


To make the sale a success, prices 
must be set in advance, a careful in- 
ventory made of all articles displayed, 
and saleswomen instructed. Univer- 
sity authorities cooperated fully and 
the student newspapers contributed 
news and feature articles. Ten club 
members—representing the United 
States, Russia, Europe, South America, 
India—volunteered to work as sales- 
women. Their task was not an easy 
one, for not only must they sell goods, 
but they were obliged to credit the 
sales to the accounts of the respective 
owners. To keep the records straight 
each student-owner made a list of his 
wares, following each item with a 
number of blank squares in which the 
girls credited sales. This scheme saved 
a huge amount of post-sale clerical 
work, 


The club hopes that the success of 
their project will be an incentive to 
other colleges where Chinese students 
may be having financial difficulties. 

The Chinese students were very 
grateful, and presented attractive gifts 
to those who assisted in the sale. 


Donna Ray HAte ’41 
University of Southern California 
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Here and There 


News Notes 


New Eagleson. Eagleson Hall, 
hitherto exclusively a male rendez- 
vous at the University of Washington, 
enters into a new era this fall. Car- 
penters, painters and decorators have 
had full sway during the summer and 
now the Hall will house both the YM 
and YW groups, with rooms for sec- 
retaries’ offices and for sub-committee 
activities of both groups. Vote for 
this new co-operative venture was 40 
yes, 15 no, the campus Y’s Eagle re- 
ports. 


National Co-Op Congress. The Co- 
operative League calls the National 
Co-Op Congress to its twelfth Bi- 
ennial Conclave, Chicago, October 16- 
18. Among the problems_ listed for 
discussion are: development of an ade- 
quate education program; construction 
of cooperative factories; organization 
of an adequate financial structure; re- 
lation of the cooperative movement to 
world economic problems and its role 
in solving them. There will be group 
meetings for consideration of the spe- 
cial problems of school and college co- 
ops. Write: Cooperative League, 167 
West 12th Street, New York City. 


Christian Service Overseas. Posi- 
tions open for immediate missionary 
service to fully qualified applicants: 


Africa: three physicians; two 
women teachers; one school prin- 
cipal (married man) 

Bulgaria: Social worker (woman) 

China: Two physicians (married 
men); one nurse; two ordained 
men (married) 

India: One woman teacher 

Turkey: One nurse; one physical 
education teacher (woman); one 
teacher (man) 

The Philippines: Ordained man and 
his wife; knowledge of industrial 
and agricultural training. 


Numerous other calls. Write: Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Knitters Attention: The American 
Friends Service Committee (Quakers) 
at work with refugees in southern 
France, is calling for knit baby boot- 
ies, caps and afghans, and for lay- 
ettes and blankets. Social Service 
Committees contact: Reverend James 
Myers, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 


Three Prize Contests 


Essays of 5,000 words by college 
students on “Jobs and Freedom: How 
Can America Provide Both.” Prizes 
of $100; $75; $25. Closing date: No- 
vember Ist. League for Industrial 
Democracy, 112 East 19th Street, New 
York City. 


Essays on “The Characteristics of a 
Christian Rural Community.” $100; 
$50; $25. Three thousand words, to 
be in by November 15th. Professional 
or lay persons may compete. The 
Christian Rural Fellowship, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


National Candid Camera Contest 
sponsored by American Youth Con- 
gress. Two hundred and eighty 
prizes, totalling $1550 for best shots. 
Youth in Focus, 1775 Broadway, New 
York City. 


* 


A Tribute and a Request 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN: 


To complete our Library file of the 
INTERCOLLEGIAN we need two back 
issues: 


Volume 50: Number 7 (April, 1933) 
Volume 51: Number 1 (October, 1933) 


We realize that you cannot supply 
these from stock but we are some- 
what at a loss to know where to turn. 


Would it be feasible to place an ad- 
vertisement in your magazine in the 
hope that one of your subscribers may 
have these and would be willing to 
release them for this Library? 


FRANK A. LUNDY 
The University Library 
University of Galiforna 





Extra Copies 


of this FRESHMAN NUMBER are 
available, if ordered promptly. 


2.00 for 10 42.50 for 250 
4.75 for 25 80.00 for 500 
9.50 for 50 100.00 for 750 
18.00 for 100 120.00 for 1000 


*‘One for Every Freshman’’ 
Order from 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 
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CHURCH AND CAMPUS 


Q@NE of the first things to do in 
settling down in the college town is to 
relate yourself to a congenial Christian 
group on the campus and to a church 
in the community. You will find the 
college chapel, the campus Christian 
organizations, and the churches in the 
community, led by people who are 
fully aware of the problems that are 
facing you and the new horizons that 
are being opened in your college 
studies. Don’t get the idea that the 
intellectual and social phenomena be- 
ing uncovered to you are an academic 
secret hidden from your church lead- 
ers. Certainly with the maturing of 
your mind and body you want to give 
your spirit every available opportunity 
for growth. 


BMAROLD BLANTON was grad- 
uated from Arizona State Teachers 
College (Tempe) last June. As presi- 
dent of the Wesley Foundation he was 
asked to say, at the Foundation’s tenth 
annual banquet, what the college 
church had meant to him the past four 
years. Said he: “Too many students 
go through college without finding 
their place in church, and at the end 
many of them realize what oppor- 
tunities they have missed. The church 
has meant several things to me: It has 
meant inspiration. Through our dis- 
couragements and mistakes the Church 
will stand by us, giving encourage- 
ment even when we may want to give 
up. The Church has helped me to see 
clearly the problems that confront in- 
dividuals and society; it has given me 
the fellowship of a group; it has made 
me realize that we are living in an un- 
finished world and have a part in cre- 
ating a new Kingdom of God.” 


IN a large independent or tax sup- 
ported university you will find that 
the churches maintain specially desig- 
nated university pastors to minister 
to students. The major Protestant de- 
nominations thus follow their mem- 
bership into the academic community. 
The university pastor’s purpose is not 
to track you down and “beat you over 
the head with religion.” He is there 
to offer friendly counsel and Christian 


* 
Edited by Robert G. Andrus 
- 


fellowship. You may find him (or 
her) the director of a Lutheran Stu- 
dent Association, a Canterbury (Epis- 
copal) Club, a Wesley (Methodist) 
Foundation, a Pilgrim (Congrega- 
tional) Fellowship, a Roger Williams 
(Baptist) Club, or a Westminster 
(Presbyterian) Foundation. What- 
ever the label the content should be a 
sincere Christian approach to prob- 
lems that are vital to you. 


MIETHODISM, which has a very 
active student life, has been undergo- 
ing administrative changes in the new- 
ly united Methodist Church. This 
description of these changes demon- 
strates how student work is integrated 
into the total life of the Church: 

“For the past five years the student 
departments of the three Methodisms 
have been working together. The re- 
sult is that the business of actual mer- 
ger is comparatively easy for those 
departments. Fellowship of the stu- 
dents of the churches was first enjoyed 
at the National Methodist Student 
Conference at St. Louis, in 1937. This 
has crystallized in the Methodist Stu- 
dent Movement, plans for which were 
drawn up at the First National Metho- 
dist Student Leadership Training Con- 
ference (Berea, Kentucky) 1939, 

“At state and independent colleges 
and umiversities there are Wesley 
Foundations. On Methodist college 
campuses the student orgaizations are 
variously known, some using the term 
“Christian Movement Council.” Each 
local campus has a Campus-Church 
Relations Committee which cooperates 
with the Student Council. 

“Intercollegiately the Methodist Stu- 
dent Work is expressed in state or 
regional organizations. Its support- 
ing power rests in the Inter-Confer- 
ence Commission on Student Work 
(refer to the Discipline). Four re- 
gional conferences were held this past 
summer for the training of student 
leadership. There is also a National 
Student Commission, the members of 
which are state or regional student 
presidents.” 


e . 

‘To keep America out of war. To 
win the world peace.” These are 
goals of a_ seven-point American 


Christian Endeavor “peace program 


for today” which will be the basis 5 
enlisting 100,000 American young peo. | 


ple. 


The program follows: 


(1) America’s support of a worl 
agency for the administration of wor 
affairs—this without interference with 
purely internal affairs. 


(2) 


America’s support of polig| 


power for administration of world aj. 


fairs. 


(To make safe ocean lanes {oy 


travel and to maintain internation 


security 


-) 


(3) America’s support of open eco. 
nomic frontiers with free access to raw} 
materials and natural resources, and | 
with reciprocal trade agreements, 

(4) America’s support of collective 
responsibility for the administration 
of all colonies and mandates. (Collec. 
tive responsibility should everywhere 
be substituted for national ownership, 
and this responsibility should be aé- 
ministered primarily in the interests of 
the backward peoples. ) 

(5) America’s support of the prin- 
ciple that higher levels of life and 
democratic institutions cannot eventu- 


ally be 


maintained anywhere unless 


they are made available everywhere. 
(6) America’s support of a coalition 
peace commission representing all po- 
litical faiths. 
(7) America’s cancellation of war 


debts. 
given s¢ 


(To win wars, nations have 
yns and treasure to the point o 


physical, economic, and social bank 
ruptcy. 











Peace also has a price.) 


' 
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THREE NEW 
COURSES 


on live current issues are 

offered this fall: (| 
“Christianity in its World 

Relations,”’ by Dr. C. C | 
Morrison of the Christian | 
Century. (2) “The Strat- 

egy of Christian Work i 

Foreign Lands,” by Miss 

Ruth Seabury of the 

A.B.C.F.M. (3) “Current 

Theological Trends,” bY 

Assistant Professor Dan- 

iel D. Williams. This lat- | 
ter course is to be givel 
downtown and _ open t 
all ministers. Classes be- 
gin October Ist. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 


ALBERT W. PALMER, President 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago, Ili 
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YourH—MILtions Too MAny? Bruce 
L. Melvin. Association Press. $2.00. 


Every young American would do 
well to read and own this book. It 
gives the facts about the major prob- 
lems before American youth, with the 
exception of the now pressing threat 
ef war. Here we have an objective 
account of the problems of inadequate 
vocational, recreational, and educa- 
tional opportunity. First things are 
put first and major emphasis is placed 
on the problem of securing gainful 
employment. Fortunately Mr. Melvin 
gives us not only vital statistics but 
case stories of living, flesh-and-blood 
young Americans. This book should 
warn college students against being 
lulled into a false sense of security 
Many college graduates idly wait for 
jobs which do not exist. In college 
they received no training for the few 
jobs that are available and are tragi- 
cally unfitted for the pressing task of 
thinking through and effecting the 
socio-economic changes which are nec- 
essary if young America is to get a 
new deal. 

Mr. Melvin deals frankly with such 
problems of youth-led programs as de- 
liberate newspaper distortion, and 
uninformed if sincere adult hostility. 
He quotes the inexcusably untrue and 
unfair newspaper reports of Youth 
Congress meetings. The book includes 
a brief and helpful survey of a wide 
variety of youth organizations. 

The author avoids the danger which 
comes from a false separation of the 
problem of youth from the problem of 
America. He describes the causes as 
well as symptoms of America’s mal- 
ady. He makes us aware that the 
major threat to our democracy and 
to the security which a restless young- 
er generation must somehow find 
comes not from some minority seek- 
ing radical change but from the un- 
democratic nature of our prevailing 
economy, controlled by and for the 
few. ' 

Mr. Melvin not only presents facts 
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but sounds a call to action. He is 
afraid not of the militancy of a young 
minority—he welcomes it—but of the 
lethargy of the majority of youth. 
He is right in suggesting that it is 
later than many of us think. We can- 
not afford to wait for others to solve 
our problems for us. Many more of us 
youth in crisis need to begin now dem- 
ocratically and fearlessly to think, dis- 
cuss, organize, and act. In a time when 
there is so much talk from high places 
of defending democracy by conscrip- 
tion, “cannons instead of butter” bud- 
gets, and relaxation of war profits. 
etc., Mr. Melvin makes the appropri- 
ate remark that “today the great men- 
ace to democracy in so far as youth 
are concerned is this one character- 
istic—lethargy.” 


Jack R. McMIcHAEL, Jr. 


From Scuoot to Coritece. A Study 
of the Transition Experience. Lin- 
coln B. Hale in cooperation with 


D. W. Bailey, G. H. Menke, D. 


DeK. Rugh, and G. E. Schlesser; 
Hugh Hartshorne, Editor. Yale 


University Press. $3.50. 


This is an important and thought- 
provoking book. It is a cooperative 
adventure into a no man’s land in 
higher education. Its findings regard- 
ing the experiences of two thousand 
boys in transition from school to col- 
lege may be a source of controversy 
among leaders both in secondary and 
higher education, but they cannot be 
ignored. There have been a number 
of books describing personnel prob- 
lems, student experiences, attitudes, 
and the factors making for success ei- 
ther in school or college. No other study 
has attempted to follow, describe, and 
evaluate the rapidly changing experi- 
ences and attitudes of students during 
the transition period, beginning with 
the senior high school year and ending 
with the sophomore year in college. 
The book is unique also in the wide 
range of problems studied and in the 
fact that its findings have almost equal 








significance for home and church as 
well as for school and college admin- 
istrators, officers of personnel, and 
campus religious workers. Its analyses 
raise questions of a radical nature re- 
garding traditional conceptions and 
procedures of adjustment. 

At three points in particular the 
book makes a contribution of superla- 
tive importance to current notions: 

1. In place of the sole dependence 
upon the academic yardstick of grades 
and credits as a measure of adjust- 
ment, it substitutes a conception of 
adjustment Which in addition to schol- 
astic concerns involves such factors 
as health, finances, family and home, 
religious attitudes and experiences, 
moral and disciplinary virtues, person- 
ality, social relations, living conditions, 
and concern for contemporary society. 

2. The use made of the case study 
approach to the home, church, and 
school experiences of 179 boys whose 
transition problems were intensively 
studied by 22 collaborators, has revo- 
lutionary implications for methods 
followed by colleges in the selection, 
administration, and guidance of their 
students. 

3. The chapter on religion should 
be read carefully by all who are con- 
cerned about the place of religion in 
college. Religion and religious institu- 
tions very definitely have a lessened 
influence during freshman year. Yet 
there is little opposition to religion, 
and it is indubitably clear that “there 
is a fertile field” for the “development 
of vital religion in and through its 
organized institutions.” “The need is 
very real for intelligent and sympa- 
thetic guidance” and help seems most 
likely to come “not from faculty ad- 
visers” but “from religious counsel- 
ors” and the continuing inruence of 
home and home church. 

In short, at every point one of the 
most impressive findings of this study 
is that of the continuing influence for 
good or evil of the home during the 
freshman year of college. 


CLARENCE P. SHEDD. 











BOOK NOTES 


Or Human Freepom. Jacques Bar- 


zun. Little, Brown and Company. 
$2.25. 
A study of democracy and the 


forces which threaten it in the mod- 
ern world by one who believes that 
democracy is really a culture involv- 
ing attitudes and an atmosphere for 
survival. Wit, humor and epigramatic 
form enliven a sharply written analy- 
sis. Chapter headings are suggestive 
of the subject matter: Culture and 
Tyranny, Myth of Revolutionary Cul- 
ture; “Race Mind”; Absolute Words 
and Absolute Nonsense. The fifty 
pages of notes give explanations of 
terms and refer one to sources of sane 
judgments.—P. J. B. 


RELIGION YESTERDAY AND TODAY. 
Henry Sloane Coffin. Cokesbury 
Press. $1.75. 


These six chapters trace the chang- 
ing religious attitudes, problems and 
needs of the past half century of Pro- 
testant Christianity. The book is more 
than a resumé of the past; it sets 
forth permanent Christian values to 
which the Church must hold today if 
Christianity is to live tomorrow.— 


W. R. 


Vol. V. Fred East- 
Cokesbury Press. $1.50. 


MEN OF PowER. 
man. 


Concluding volume of a notable 
biographical series. The author is con- 
cerned to discover what in each man 
lifted him above his fellows. He stud- 
ies what motivated each man in his 
early struggles and tells the story 
well. Relatively larger concern with 
early life than mature achievement 
brings forth much unfamiliar informa- 
tion. This volume adds to the states- 
men, reformers, religious leaders, writ- 
ers of the earlier volumes Lenin, Gan- 
dhi, Trudeau and Stevenson. The five 
volume set has twenty biographies and 
is available at $7.50.—P. J. B. 

WHAT GERMANY Forcot. James T. 
Shotwell, Macmillan. $2.00. 


What Germany forgot, in her pre- 
occupation with the wrongs inflicted 
at Versailles, is the terrific economic 
displacements which resulted from 
World War I. The costs of that war 
sent staggering sums up in smoke. 
As nothing else in the modern world 
(says the Bryce Professor of the His- 
tory of International Relations at Col- 
umbia University) the first world 
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war revealed the interdependence of 
all nations. It would be well if not 
only all students but all farmers and 
statesmen as well, were obliged to 
make themselves familiar with the 
facts in this book. As told by Dr. Shot- 
well, they are fascinating, although a 
bit difficult for the “non-economic” 
mind.—B. F. 


A Freshman’s Own 
Bookshelf 

Books: 

The Hazen Books (50c each). All of 
them but especially: 
CHRISTIANITY—AND Our Wori_p— 

John C. Bennett. 
PRAYER 
Steere. 


AND WorsH1p—Douglas 
TowarRD A WorRLD CHRISTIAN FEL- 
LowsH1IPp—Kenneth Latourette. 
Wuat Is Man?—Robert L. Cal- 

houn. 


In Quest or Lire’s MEANING—Henry 
P. VanDusen. $1.00. 


Days oF Our Years—Pierre van 
Paassen. $3.50. 

CHARACTER Bap—Harold S. Gray. 
$2.00. 

REASON AND Emotrion—John Mac- 
murray. $2.00. 

Sex Lire or YoutH—Bone and EI- 
liott. $1.50. 


Face TO THE SkKy—George Stewart. 
$1.00. 
SONGS FROM THE SLUMs—Toyohiko 


Kagawa. $1.00. 
CHRIST IN CONCRETE—P. di Donato. 
$2.50. 


Native Son—Richard Wright. $2.50. 


Pamphlets: 


How To READ A NEwsPAPER—Paul 
Hutchinson. 25c. 

Am I GetTING AN’ EpucaATiIon?— 
Sherwood Eddy. 25c. 

How Goop Are Our COoLi_eces?— 
Goodwin Watson. 10c. 


PracticaL Stupy Arps—C. Gilbert 
Wrenn. 15c. 
Pustic AFFAIRS PAMPHLETs. Single 


Copy, 10c. Subscription (24 con- 
secutive issues, monthly), $2.00. 


Periodicals: 


THe INTERCOLLEGIAN. $1.50 a year. 


Tue CuHristrAN Century. $4.00 a 
year. 

Tue Nation. $5.00 a year. 

Time; Lire; ATLANTIC MONTHLY; 
ASIA. 

A Goon Dairy NEWSPAPER 
Note: THe INTERCOLLEGIAN will fill 


orders for publications listed when re- 
mittance accompanies order. 
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BERTHA SHEDD MASON, a Practic; 
physician who-is a member of the 
visory Board of the Y.W.C.A, at Sa 
Jose State College; lectures at gs 
conferences on the subject of men am 
women relations. 





Jim Taytor, last year’s student Pres. | 
dent at the University of Californiz 
(Berkeley); will this year be a CA 
staff member in charge of fraternity te 
lations. 


R. B. Hamrick, Personnel Directo | 
West Virginia Wesleyan College and Fy. 
ecutive Director of the Collegiate (), 
operative Advisory Council. 

FRANK OLMsTEAD, Y.M.C.A. Seal 
tary at New York University, Washing. 
ton Square; worked with prisoners ¢ 
war in Russia during the first worl 


conflict. 
* 


Our Cover is a candid shot directed 
at a Bates College crossroads (Lewis. 
ton, Maine). . 

THE PEN AND INK SKETCHES on pp | 
8, 10, 13 of this issue were contributed 
by Margaret Fisher, University of 
Texas ’40; that on p. 9 is lent by As- | 
sociation Press, publishers of How to | 
Make Good in College. | 








A PROGRAM BOOK 
By FERN BABCOCK 


A Practical and Helpful 
Program Aid 


Part I 


A group on a college cam- 
pus: brief history; organiza- 
tional structure of national 
and world movements; na- 
tional councils. 


Part II 


Organization of the Student 
Christian Associations on the 
campus: plan of organiza- 
tion; responsibilities of com- 
mittees. 

Part III | 
Developing the program: se- 
lecting the emphases and | | 
methods of work; art of lead- 
ing small group meetings; 
work of the several commis- 
sions; music; worship; etc. | 


50c postpaid 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 


347 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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| The ‘IF’ in Your Education 
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LIFE 0 | . 
In a college community whose uterco egian 
college of liberal arts and con- for its... 
| servatory of music add much to 
' . - os Provocative Editorials —- Stimulatin 
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t e delights of cultured living | Articles — Helpful Program Material 
: Spot News—Interesting Correspond- 
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HOW TO MAKE GOOD TY COLL 


gaily some sav) to 


POP WORRYING right m Wi dor Lise erro! 

from the start! Here it welve easv-to-read. easv-to-follow conversational chapters, 
is VOUT Baedeker to success I college 

Viany experts. teachers and students have spent long, hot hours pulling out of thelr 
experiences and putting down in black and white the information walting tor you In this 
book just off the press The editor brings it all together (and very 
show vou not only how to make good in learning how to study. but in planning time. 


best 


He tells vou evervthing vou need to know 


“Good Night” to getting a summer job and taking 


rT Vout 





Jetlerson Medical College: William R. La Porte. 


Southern ( 


[University of itlifornia 


author ol Your Cari (ive nes VieClane 
Director Stud ind Summet 
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Editor: 





The First Ste p—( lip and Mail Nou 


ASSOCIATION PRESS X. 

347 Madison Ave... New York Cit» Al. 
NIL. 

Send cop of How to Make Good in College at $2.50 each. 

I enclose check for & 


TWELVE 


classroom notes And the cartoon illustrations are clever 

How iQ VIAKE (,00D IN COLLEGE 1s not one pel 

sons idea of how vou eat do it lt brings together 

the best advice and most reliable information avail- 

able. specia contributors include: Gilbert 

Wrenn. Professor of Psychology and Education. I. 
University of Minnesota: Rubv FE. Cundiff. Peabods 

Librarv School: Pere Westmore. Make Up Director il. 
Warner Brothers Studios: Jean Bartelme. Fashion 

Feature writer on college girls’ clothes: Henry L. 

Jac kson. Vie *s Fashion Kd tor: Harriet KF. (Shea. il 
Purdue University retiring secretary. American , 
College Personnel Association: Hayward Hamrick. 
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